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whether a We Wilson’s success in staving off 


Unilateral declaration of Hees pen- 
dence has simply postponed the 
yoblem, His stalling device - a 
J foval Commission, to sound opin- 
°n in Rhodesia on amendments to 
the constitution, to be agreed by 
le British and Rhodesian govern- 
Nents - is a fragile instrument in- 
deed. The positions of the two 


; Overnments and the African nat- 
ttt ‘Onalists are so far 
a de A | "ach other 


removed from 
that it is impossible to 
‘ee how any constitutional propos: 
4ls can be devised which will be 
“itceptable to the two governments, 

*t alone to the people of Rhodesia 
48 a whole. The African demand is 


Sel %r majority rule, which the Rhod- 


wie Front’ is determined not to 
pneede, No Royal Commission can 
ridge a gap of that sort. 


Whether the Royal Commission 
provides a two-month breathing 
space or only a few days or weeks, 
therefore, the threat of UDI will 
return, and the white repression of 
the African majority remains. 


The only hope of a different out- 
come is that Mr Smith and his fol- 
lowers might change their minds, 
or that the pressure of moderate 
Rhodesians might force them to 
accept Mr Wilson’s principles, This 
seems very unlikely, but it is just 
possible; and it is not totally far- 
fetched to consider whether the 
British and Rhodesian governments 
could patch up a form of words 
which would appear to give guaran- 
tees of progress towards majority 
rule, which the African leaders 
would be browbeaten into accept- 
ing. If independence were granted 
on this basis, and if the guarantees 
proved illusory, this would be a 
great betrayal, which would inevit- 


in Africa 


ably lead to violence, But stranger 
things have happened, and Mr 
Wilson’s “ straight talking” to Mr 
Nkomo and the Rev Sithole has 
already made it clear that Britain 
is pursuing majority rule as an aim, 
not as an immediate possibility. 


This makes it important to use 
the breathing space constructively; 
people in Britain who are con- 
cerned both for a peaceful solution 
and for the Africans’ rights cannot 
afford to shut their eyes and hope 
that the problem will go away, Nor 
should we relax over the possibility 
of a bad compromise, It should be 
urged as much as possible that in- 
dependence on a basis other than 
majority rule is wrong, Moreover, 
since Britain is largely responsible 
for the present situation, it must 
also take the responsibility for its 
solution. 


But when the breathing space is 
over, the question remains: what 


then? What will Smith do, and how 
will Wilson meet the situation? It 
is already obvious that Wilson is 
doing everything possible to avoid 
4 head-on conflict. In no other simi- 
lar situation would a colonial leader 
have been able to get away with it. 
The difference is, of course, that 
Mr Smith and his government are 
white. In the past, we have not 
hesitated to suspend constitutions 
and send in the army to quell re- 
bellions or threats of rebellions, or 
acis endangering the public; and 
not only is Mr Smith threatening 

rebellion, but his police dogs anc 

internment camps and mandatory 
death sentences are clearly endan: 
gering the public, 


In fact, Wilson has made it quite 
clear that he is unwilling to use 
force against Mr Smith, but that he 
is prepared to send in troops. if 
there is an outhreak of violence 
on the part of white or black © ex- 
tremists °. He has not sald whether 
the official violence of the Rhodes- 
ian police counts as the work of 
extremists, and his remarks seem 
calculated to bring more comfort 
to Mr Smith than to the Africans. 


It is also instructive to note that 
when the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in a detached and considered 
way, says that if the government 
thought it right to use force in 
Rhodesia, many Christians would 
support. it, he arouses a great out 
cry, not chiefly from the ranks of 
pacifists, but from a right-wing 
opinion which has justified and sup- 
ported the use of force in every 
possible other situation in the last 
twenty years. Their argument says 
that it is reasonable to kill some 
people for political purposes, but 
not others. 


continued on page 4 


The African split: the “ punpes 
Nkomo” is denounced for mecting 
the Fritish Commonwealth Seere: 
tary earlier this year. The placards — 
are carried by exiled sv anor in: 
Tanzania of the Rey Ndabaningt 
Siihole’s Zimbabwe African Nat : 
fonal Union. 
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Rational Immigration 
Policy Forum 


Caxton Hall, Westminster 

MONDAY 8 NOVEMBER 6.30 pm 

Speakers introducing —_ different 

sections of the White Paper on 

Commonwealth Immigration 

Christopher Brocklebank-Fowler (Joint 
author Bow Group pamphlet on Im- 
migration) 

Nicholas Deakin (Survey on Race Rela- 
tions) 

eine Jucohl (Liberal candidate West- 
minster) 

Dr David Pitt (Chairman CARD) 

Professor John Rex (Birmingham) 

Cedvie Thornberry (Law Faculty LSE) 

Christepher Wland (Joint author Bow 
Group pamphlet on Immigration) 

Chalrman: Reg Freeson MP 5 

Audience participation in discus- 

sion 

Adinisslon 28 Gd at door or by applica- 

thon to 

Civil Liberties, 4 Camden High Street, 

N.W.1. EOS 2544 
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Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
N.1 by first post Monday, Box 
No. replies to same address, Displayed advert- 
isements rates of application. 


Terms: 6d per word, min, 4s. 
series. Box No. 1s extra. 
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Coming events 


“13 WORSHEP RELEVANT?" Speaker 
S. Rowntree, Friends lHlouse, Huston 
N.W.1. Sunday 7 November at 6.30 pm. 


Richard 
Koad, 


Personal 
FOLKSINGENS 
campaign.  Saltsbury concert, 
Contact SPR 1783, 


Diary 


As this ig a free service we reserve the right to 
elect from notices sent in, To make the service 
as complele ay possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Munday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature Of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, 

displuyed advertisement, 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return From: 
Circulation Dept., § Caledonian Hd., 


URGENTLY NEEDED, Porton 
November 21. 


book a classified ofr 


5 November, Friday 


LONDON E.C.2. 8 pm. Peanuts Club, Kings 
Arms, 263 Hishopsgate. Evening of Eastern 
Poetry, inc, that of Milarepa read by the 
Venerable Sanghuraksheta. Poets Workhouse 


LONDON W.C.2. 6 pm, French Church, Leices- 
ter Place, Mass for world peace followed, at 
Friends Mecthig House, 52 St Martins Lane, 
by refreshments, tal (Mr B. Midgley on 
“The Forsonal Aspect of the Nuclear Deter- 
rent’) and discussion, Pax. 


6 November, Saturday 


COVENTRY. 3 pin. Friends Mtg House, Hill 
St. ‘' Working for Peaco.”’ Speakers: Pat Ar- 
rowrmith Gordon Causer, Myrile Solomon. 
PPU. 


(PSWICIE 3 pin. Friends Meeting House, Fon- 
nereau Road. FoR Annual Rededication Ser- 
vice (Rev J. KR. Gray), followed by tva and 
AGM of Ipswich and District PPU. 


LONDON E.17, 3.30 - 6.30 pm. Matthew's 
Memorial Nall, Penryhn Cres, Walthamstow. 
Aggregate Mtg and Ite-union of Walthamstow 
Advisory Cltec for Objectors and ie We 

Chairman: Ted Redhead, speaker: Walter Bi 

mingham. 


RIPLEY (Derby). Market. Toy arms amnesty 
exchange and destruction of old toy guns 
and war toys for new peaceful toys. 


ST ALBANS. 2.50 pm. Lahour Rooms, 6 Al 
ma Road. Hertfordshire Area CND mecting 


9 November, Tuesday 


CROYDON, 2.30 pm. Friends Meeting Wouse. 
Park Lane. Annual sale and public meeting 
of WILPF. 


wre we eww ew we rr wr errr: 


fine 


CALLING PPU MEMBERS 
SUNDAY 28 NOVEMBER 11am to 7 pm 


at Worlds End Studio, 6 Apollo Place 
(opposite house boats, Cheyne Walk 


Chelsea, S.W.10, 
behind Kings Arnis) 


A conference designed particularly for members who have not attended 


other PPU meetings. 


Theme: ‘CAN PACIFISM BE ORGANISED? ” 
Purpose: to sift the weaknesses and form the “ Way Ahead "’ 


PRINCIPLES & METHODS 
RAVP to 6 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 


Tel EUS 3501 or FLA 7806 


POSTERS PRINTED by Housmans, quickly and 
cheaply. 50 size 20in x 15in 57s 6d post free. 
Quotations on request, tive- day service, 35 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N.1, 
(TER 4473). 


PREGNANCY TEST, rapid, accurate, reliable. 
Send smath urine sample and two guineas 
free. Hadley Laboratories Ltd, (Dept PN), 18 
Harvist kag ad, london N.W.6. 


WILEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote 1.336043, and 
eke purchases will pay a dividend to the 
ie ace News Fund. Put this number in your 
diary, 


WHO KNOWS CND supporter Nicola Smith? 
She is workiug in a shop near Oxford Circus, 
London. Box 406, 


OXFORD. 8 pm. Friends Merting House, 43 
St Giles. Richard Jfaminersley: ‘* Non-align- 
ment.’ CND. 


10 Nov Wednesday 


LONDON S.W.L. 7.30 pm, House of Commons 
(raon booked in name of Frank Allaun MP). 

‘“Qabour, Britain and = Eurgope.”’ Speakers 
David Ennals MP, Bob Edwards MP, Eric 
Heffer MP, Stan Orme MP, Peter Shore MP, 
Konni Zilliacus MP. LPF. 


11 November, Thursday 


LONDON E.3. 8.50 pm. Kingsley Hall, Powis 
Road, Bow. (Bromley tube). Public lecture on 
Psychology: R. Db. Laing - “ Orientation and 
Psychology."” Admission us, 


LONDON W.C,1, 7.45 pm, Friends International 
Centre, Courtauld House, Byng Place. Series 
of talks and discussions on Latin America, 
A aia on Brazil from Anglo-Brazitian Society. 
OF 


12 November, Friday 


CROSBY, & pm. St Fatth’s Ilall, ‘* Lest we 
Forget ’' - programmo of films and experimen- 
tal drama. CND and Unity Theatre Group. 


13 November, Saturday 


LONDON W.C.2, 11 am io & pm. Kingsway 
Hall, Peace News Christmas Fair, to be opened 
at 3.30 pm by Vanessa Redgrave, Folk singing 
at 6.30 pm, 


Every week 


Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 pm. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. 


DRIGHTON, | pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Ship Street. Picnic lunch and discusston, Tea 
provided, bring own food. In aid of Friends 
Telief work overseas, 


LONDON W.C.1. 7 pm. 4 Endsletgh Street. 
Local leaflet distribution and return for re- 
freshments. PPU, 


Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. 2.30 - 5.30 pm. eupesite Gau- 
mont Cinema, Steclhouse Lane. Peace News, 
Freedom and Pr yance selling. Contact Gor- 
don Causer per Gungate, Tamwori 
(phone 4562), tate SS tacctine group. 


CARDIFF. 2-5. pm. Outside Nritish Home 
Stores. Peace News, Freedom and Mlesistance 
selling. Committee of 100 und Anarchist group. 


CROYDON. Il am to 4 pm. Trinity Schoo}, 
North End. Peace News and Sanity selling. 
POLtards 1945, CND and YCND. 


LEICESTER. 10 am. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling, contact David Lane, 
42 Dancshill Rd, phone 21958. 


Sunday 


HIRMINGHAM. pe White Lion, Horse Fair. 
Partisan Folk club - all profita to CND. 


LONDON 8.E.17. 11 am. East 8t Market Place, 
Elephant and Castle, Open- ‘alr meeting: “ Stop 
the war in Vietnam, Ex-service Movement 
for Peace, 


LONDON W.1. 4 pm. Speakers Corner, Marble 
Arch. Open-air mecting; ‘' Stop the war in Viet- 
hum." Ex-Service Movement for Peace. 


NEWCAS8TLE-UPON-TYNE, Quarrvside. 1} am to 
1 pm. Bookstall. Helpers phone Gosforth 51217. 


Monday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7 pm. & ae a thy pcs 
Topical discussion and argument PPU 


LOGAL& HOME COUNTIES CHINA B GLASS PACKED 


PURMGS MOVED: 220 CAMDEN HIGH STREET NWI 


Publications 


CONTACE - a South African liberal fortalsity | 
with inside news of the struggle ane 
apartheid and colonialism. 6 months 5 ; 
12 months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town 


LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly. 16s # 
year post free froin lfousmans Bookshope * 
Caledonian Road, London N,1 


Accommodation vacant 


ATTRACTIVE BED-SITTING room, 1arge, HOMe 
decorated, with balcony, mm mansion fat jable 
of kitchen and bathroom. Also aval 
small = bed-sitting Vegelarian 
Cilswick. 3565, 


room. 
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14 November, Sunday 


LONDON W.1, 3.30 pm, Weigh House Cli 
Hall, Binney St (opp Selfridges). Pandit U 
luudh Arya: ‘' Intullion.’” OG). 


15 November, Monday 


ORPINGTON. 8 pm. Civic Hall (by stn) “is 
nam mtg: Verdun Perl, ewe Milibane 9 
Joan MeMichael, Rev Sidney finkes, Dr 
man. BCPV. 
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16 November, Tuesday | 


0 
BIRMINGHAM. 7 pm. Dr Johnson Houses cog 
more Cireus. Film viewing session (a a 
peace films). Sok and Concord Film Cou 


LONDON $.W.1. 7.30 pin, House of Com’ he 
din room buoked by Frank Allaun MP) 


moves in disarmament,’’ Dr Arthur ras Tr 
LPF. 


17 Nov, Wednesday anti In this 


LONDON W.C.2. 1-2. pm, Westminster rene T 
Meeting House, 52 St Martins Lane. 
meeting: Wugh Klare (Gen Sec of now 
League for Penal Reform). Women’s ¢ 
national League for Peace and Freedolv 

[Going uy 
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LONDON W.C.E. 7.45 pm. Friends Internation, J how the 
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Peace News urgently needs } 
voluntary helpers - eed yt 
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ay thie” through the trade union journals 
ids Internation! how Month, 
pagcty a Ym he Labour Party Conference struck 
Latin Amer ih ¢ 
tay." SOF. We the block votes in their hands. On 
ad it Whole the picture is not surprising; 
a’ most obvious yearning to 
ani hat all possiblo good ts being done, 
| io to label as “necessary” any occa- 
ed ill that cannot be ignored. Here 
1nd (here appear rumblings of disquiet 
j ve, Fae tong Stress to come, especially in the 
reece ‘gorby rts of the debate on the proposals 
welcome. Pm foe Uta trade umon powers, But 
i*Nerally, patience suffuses the reports. 


po by cl Of this patience will be tested 
aledonian cat Wythe development of domestic policies, 
ing v ) ‘ever has the right of the argument 
‘deg onomic ast or Mr Callaghan’s 

wy onary budgets, or incomes poticy, 
Fi Cumuycry. quickly find the evidence ac- 
Do ‘lating with which to make his 
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Uhih. . 
jt and Sidcup CND tape recording, 
Pr in Vain. Available on loan, 3s 


| sed 7 days fram 67 Lewis Road, Sid- 
" “Wp, Kent 


fy" Eroup which produced the suceess 
themeahe, No Thanks I'm trying to give 
‘ tooq. up have done it again with this 
P ] Nay Nd tape, a glorious send-up of 

Oy yt Wilson. The Eltham and Sideup 

lop 4, Croup are not only responsible 
‘ings Cranes the he script, the music, the acting and 
; ergy ete but also for the very consid 

© feat of the tape itaelf. 


eee | 


he . ; 
Mf ge ltPe is built around the planning 
; , .) Hlerview with the Prime Mimster. 


) Ita iitroduces us to the people who sre 
Bregitke it, and pives us clips from a 

oF vared tape, representing: other points 

e Wi C¥ The opening consists of actual 
wit Yh! Dears from the telly and radio 


reitable fro” 


Ads ‘ 
nt ons OF kta, uiekly stick in a platitudinous 
pecia & \fin, ® Then follows an unaccompanied 
esday “and [Muy Which breaks in at other intervals, 
ursday “og hey the anti-nuclear argument. We 
‘mas oy ii Other voices, ather arguments, from 
 nenses gaa right and centre. Nothing is 
2XpPe hg’ (09 Jong and though some may feel 
W yo PeAINg over-leisurely, it works on 
473 iN need ang thied hearing, Humour 
A 4 ee May "es pathos, as for Instance, the 
aS et é Ne pregnant woman in the clinic 


ty this article, Ken Coates, an editor of the socialist news analysis, 
ah € Week, takes another fook at the Labour Party’s Plackpool confer- 
we"! “Ce, paying particular attention to the altitudes of trade unionists 


upon the British electorate in any im 
mediately direct manner. It is) there- 
fore important to do whatever can be 
done to disperse the euphoria which 
seems to have possessed so many yood 
trade union delegates when confronted 
with the issue of Vietnam and offered 
Mr Wilson's reply to his critics. 


First, it should always be remembered 
that Mr Wilson had every advantage in 
this debate at Blackpool. Mr Stewart 
opened up at length, Then a succession 
of speakers followed from the floor. 
They were usually confined to making 
three minute interventions. Many of 
those called were ministers, or people 
otherwise complicit in Mr Wilson’s over- 
all policy of hyper-Americanism. Finally, 
Mr Wilson replied at length. So we 
had a sandwich, consisting of thick 
slabs of the bread of Stewart and Wil. 
son, with small dollops of mixed crifl- 
cism and adulation for the filling. The 
advantages which such a procedure offers 
the platform are already widely under 
stood, But judging from the union press, 
we can now see that Mr Wilson had yet 


WILSON TAPED 


is followed by the goon-like voice of the 
Tory leader. And ajain, the straight- 
forward Christian argument is balanced 
by a send-up of a hymn: “ We'll press 
the buttun and believe . .. the state, 
the church... the bingo hall. . 2" A 
high-spot is the charming voice of a 
woman singing about children, birth and 
death: “They want to know haw babies 
grow . they ask me why we have 
to die, and what we mean by war...” 


The climax is worth walting for. The 
arrival of Harold Wilson, hot-foot fron 
Downing Street. The meticulous repre- 
sentation of his accent is a joy. Even 
more so is the accurate paraphrasing 
of the confldenat phraseolagy: ° Ours is 
the party of modernisation... as 
said during the Ganeral Bleetion period 
with the greatest possihla ambiguity 
after thirteen years of Tory staxyna- 
tion, is time to build a now, modern, 
exciting stagnation of our own...” 


The interview grinds oun, Sir Phallic 
Binadless Giaum is confused with Fad- 
wand Heath, custard and rhubarb creep 
relentlessly into the phrases, wnatil the 
speech is interrupted. Then, of caurse, 
things . ut, no. CH not give that 
away! Thoi’s something for you to dis- 
cover for yourselt, 


another great aid, denied to his oppo- 
nenis: he cawd also edit: the record 
into the bargain, 

In the Journal of the Union of Uost 
Office Workers (October 16), for instance, 
one finds the following quotation: 


“T carry the banner for Peace In 
Vietnam as mueb as any one, But some 
of those who carry that banner do not 
want peace but victory - a viclary on 
Chinese terms.” 
One assunies that the pastinen'a Journal 
is quoting from officjal handouts. Its 
coverage is extensiva and extremely 
sober. But if it is, then the record tells 
a different story from what the ears of 
many delegates heard, What Mr Wilson 
said was not that some hanner carrjers 
wanted “a vielory on Chinese terms" 
hut that they wanted quite directly ‘a 
Chinese victory.” [ have checked this 
impression of mine with other delegates, 
and they are all sure that if is accurate, 
Clearly, Mr Wilson must have saffered a 
twinge of conscience between his pero- 
ration and his meeting with his press 
department. Wis original remark was 
too openty and baldly demagogie ta re- 
quire an answer. But this edited version 
does require discussion, because it seems 
at first sight more reasonable; it doesn’t 
juvolve an obviaus sneer of the sort 
implied in the spoken version, which all 
informed dolegates will have {ignored 
simply because they Knew that there 
were no Chinese tighting in Vietnam. 


On examination, even the amended ver. 
sion is tendentious in the extreme, Cer- 
tainly some of the delegates ee up 
for the view that the war in Vietnam 
was a colonial liberation struggle; b for 
one make vo bones aboul the fact that 
T want the Vietnaniese to win, just as 
1 wanted the Algerians to win their 
strugule for independence from Prance, 
or in general Just as 1} want political 
freedom and independence for every 
country in the Third World, Does this 
amount to wanting a “yictory on Chin- 
ese terme’? Of colse not - iL amounts 
to wanting a vielory for the Vietnamese, 
no yore and no less than that. To as 
sume Qhat the Vietnamese  freedam- 
fighters are automata of Peking is ab: 
surd and unworthy of the Prime Minis: 
ter. Mr Warbey, on the basis of extan- 
sive contacts in both halves of Vietnam, 
hag placed a great deal of information 
before Mr Wilton which should make 
this assumption quite Impossible. 


Ts it voncelvable that the poverty-strick- 
en but heroic peasants who have fourht 
the most powerful military machine in 
the world to a standstill would cheer. 
fully relapse to satellite stutus onee 
they had won? H is this block mentality, 
transposed from the cold war tito this 
situation of colonial uprising, which 
makes ratlonal argument with the Prime 
Minister extremealy difficult. 


All the unton journals which have re 
ported this debate make a vere zreat 
deal of another of the. points: which 
Mr Wilson inade in reply to his evltice 
on Vietnam, " At na time,” he eaid, has 
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“Avid dang Syne oat dhe Bhik- 
pool Conference, 


Prom felt to 
right: Garbara Castle, Com Driberg, 
Alice Gacon, Harold Witsou, Walfer 
Padley, Len Williams, Ray Garner, 


Sarah Barker and Dai Davies. 


there been any attempt to link economic 
co-cperation with any aspect of foreiyrn 
policy.” ‘This avowal was Uigeercd aif 
by a questioner who sugested Chat sup- 
port for American policy nitvlil be a 
result of the loans with which American 
and Wuropean bankers rescued the pound, 
lor Mr Wilson, the very idea was a seun- 
dal. It was a be} on President Johnson, 
on Britain, and on the British gavern- 
ment. Perhaps it takes a high degree of 
hative cyniciéam to survive such outbursts 
of the premiers rhetoric Some of us 
received good training for this when we 
listened to his forthright and vehement 
denunciation of a Lib-Lab alliance, which 
jerked all the conference to its feet 
In a standing hosamma. Our predilectian 
for expecting the opposite gave us a 
cheerful reassurance when we heard, 
a few days later, after all the Mackpool 
rebels had gone Home, that the govern: 
ment was actively straying electoral re 
form because [t was distressed at the 
vrotesqne injustices which Aritish elee 
tions visit upon British Liberals. 


But this denial in the Vietnam debate 
was barefaced even far the Prime Min 
ister, A little over au year hefore, ba 
had visited the UC to make what was 
to be a major speech in his election 
campaign. tera 1 what he said thea: 


*Yos, we can borrow, that’s where 1} 
years of Conservative rule have 
brought us. You can get inte pawn, 
but domt then talk about an age wens 
dent. foreign policy, or an independent 
defence policy... 1f you borraw from 
same of the world’s bankers you will 
quickly flad that you lose another kind 
of independence because of the de: 
fationary policies and the cuts in 
sovial services that will be jinposed on 
a povernment that hag got itself Into 
that position...” 


There is une other point whieh the 
Prime Minister made that needs an 
answer but which was not widely repart- 
ed ia the trade union ceports He con 
gratulated hig opponents on their sinver- 
ity, and hoped they would return the 
compliment. £ never had the opportunity 
to answer (hat touching appeal, If 1 ans- 
wer jt now, it can only be to say that my 
confidence in the “ sincerity” of an in 
telhpent man like the Prime Minister tg 
hot high, when he contradicts himsell 
in this sort of way. | was reared in a 
schoo) wlich taaght us to bale the sire 
but not the sinner, and go Ll cannot 
vislt ny anitnosity far his policies upon 
the person of Mr Wilsan. Rut 0 cannot 
refrain from thinking that he would be 
much happier if he came clean, snd 
moved back to ambrace the principles 
with which he used to be kientitied. 
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eatorials 
In his artiele on the UN disarmaiment 
conferences an page 8 of this weck’s 
issue, ILomer Jack mentions “a most 
serlous development ” in the intensitica- 
tion of the arms race. In fact he is re- 
ferring to the offspring of the arms race 


NO MUNICH 
IN AFRICA 


from front page 


If our position is that it is not rea- 
sonable to kill any people for poli- 
tical purposes, the problem facing 
us becomes more complex. What 
can be done that does not involve 
bloodshed, either = directly — or 
(through Smith's daily violence 
against his African opponents) by 
default? Is it nonsense to suggest 
that Britain suspends Rhodesia's 
constitution, and sends not soldiers 
but policemen to represent British 
authority? Will the threat of sanc- 
tions be sufficient authority in it- 
self? What dangers would sanctions 
involve? Is there now enough time 
to consider raising a non-violent 
force to go to Rhodesia? What 
could such a force do? 


A lot depends on the Zimbabwe 
leaders. They must end their feud; 
and here Mr Wilson may have 
achieved something, if Mr Nkomo’s 
meeting with the Rev Sithole is 
any portent. They could still organ- 
ise a non-violent campaign of non- 
cooperation with the white govern- 
ment, involving a general strike as 
well as demonstrations. Neither 
President Nyerere of Tanzania or 
President Kaunda of Zambia has 
shown much enthusiasm for the 
belligerent — pronouncements — of 
some exiled Zimbabwe leaders, wha 
seem only too eager for UDI, per- 
haps understandably, as the signal 
for an armed uprising. It is still 
possible that the Zimbabwe cause 
might find itself hetter supported 
if it pledged itself to non-violence. 


A letter on page 11 of this issue 
states that students at Leicester 
University are enrolling volunteers 
to teach in Rhodesia. Groups of 
people within the peace movement 
are planning to campaign for the 
public acceptance in Britain of the 
necessary conditions without which 
independence must not be granted 
to Rhodesia. It would be foolish to 
say that the peace movement or any 
section of radical opinion in Brit- 
ain can settle a problem which suc- 
cessive povernments have so sig- 
nally failed to solve; but it could 
make a token indication of what 
should be done. At this time, it 
seems unlikely that a peaceful 
settlement is possible, although 
many people, even people well with- 
in the area of pacifist thought, may 
find themselves agreeing with Pre- 
sident Kaunda when he sald that 
the British army is the only army 
which could quell a Rhodesian re- 
hellion without firing a shot. But 
it is more likely that Rhodesia will 
have to go through conflict, and un- 
less the Zimbabwe supporters can 
Manage to wage non-violent con- 
flict, the outlook is bloodshed. 


SPY IN THE SKY 


and the space race - the manned orbiting 
laboratory (MOL) which the Americans 
propose putting into space. 


When President Johnson first announced 
in August that the MOL project had been 
given to the air force, Frederic Collins, 
writing from Washington in the Sunday 
Times (August 29) was quick to point 
out that although the... 


“ . , decision to order a $1,500 mil- 
lion programme, almost exclusively 
military in its purposes, inevitably was 
a jolt... s0 far as can be learned it 
did not represent a profound new deci- 
sion that the time had come to chal- 
lenge Russia militarily in space.” 
If granting millions of dollars for an air 
force controlled space project (exactly 
what the US air force has been after for 
about eight years) does not represent an 
attempt to put the military race in space, 
then what does it represent? According 
to Donald Ludlow in the Daily Mirror 
(September 6), the MOL will be “a spy 
in the sky to end all spies" which might 
“solve one of the great problems in 
world arms contro} . reliable inspection 
of another country’s military resources.” 
Might is the operative word. There are 
several other functions this new “ spy 
in the sky” might fulfil which might be 
more consistent with America’s present 
far from peaceful policies. We can hope 
this would be a force for peace, but the 
US military establishment has not so far 
impressed the world as an excellent 
peacekeeper, 


On the other hand, it would be easy to 


get too hysterical about this latest piece 
of science fiction-becoming-fact. In his 
Sunday Times comment, Frederic Collins 
went on to point out that 


“. , apart from fantasies, the prin- 
cipal military capability to be devel- 
oped by MOL would be observation, 
specifically observation of the Soviet 
Union, but this capability already 
exists and is evolving rapidly.” 


He maintained that it is unlikely the 
Americans would attempt to use MOL as 
a weapon launching base because . . 
“.. getting a missile off the ground 
and back to the ground is infinitely 
easier and cheaper than hauling it 
into space and shooting it from there.” 
If Collins is right, then we can perhaps 
take comfort from the fact that some 
technical achievements are still a bit too 
cumbersome for the military to cash in 
on. How long they will remain so, of 
course, is another question. It seems 
unlikely that America’s military experts 
are going to pass by the possibility of a 
virtually impregnable missile launching 
base without a second thought - and a 
good bit more research, 


It is too soon to tell just how much can 
be achieved in outer space. Certainly, if 
the Americans (or the Russians) do even- 
tually manage to find an economical 
method of putting missiles in space and 
proceed to set the nuclear in orbit, it 
won't represent any “ profound" change 


in policy. It will simply be the logical 
next step in the illogicalitieg of the 
arms race, 


The ri 


“Mr Sydney Silverman jutted his neat 
silver beard in various directions round 
the nearly empty chamber, blinked a 
couple of times as though he could hard- 
ly believe it, and made his solitary way 
out of the Commons.” (Guardian, Octo- 
ber 29). 


Mr Silverman’s look of incredulity is 
understandable. After al} the ranting 
and blocking, after more than a century 
of partiamentary struggle, after Sydney 
Silverman's own massive struggle, the 
no-hanging bill was passed in Lritain. 
It was a historic moment, yet it passed 
quietly without a hint of the sensations 
that had led up to it. 

In a sense though, ft was only another 
milestone in a longer journey. The shift 
away from the primitive revenge-punish- 
ment attitude towards the criminal that 
is implied in putting the hangman out 
of a job, has not yet been carried to its 
Jogical and humanitarian conclusion in 
this country. The amendments to the 
bill were mostly made by those who 
feared for public safety should a mur- 
derer be released too soon from prison. 
By placing the decision for length of 
sentence squarely upon the judges 
who are now allowed to recommend the 
length of a life sentence at the time of 


ght to live 


conviction - the Lords managed, proha- 
bly unwittingly, to ensure that the men- 
tality of an “eye for an eye” continues 
a bit longer in our courts of law. 

A judge’s sentence makes too little 
allowance for the fact that the convicted 
criminal could change and become less 
dangerous to society. In fact, by locking 
him away and labelling him “murderer ” 
for a preordained number of years, soc- 
iety may he hindering whatever progress 
he might make towards becoming better 
adjusted. 


Prison sentences should be liable to 
review at any point during the sentence. 
This involves a rethink on the nature 
of the criminal. It could eventually lead 
to an abandonment of the concept of 
“criminal” altogether. There is another 
concept which sees, say, a murderer, not 
simply as some stranger in our midst 
who must be locked away, but as another 
human being who needs help and whose 
crime holds an unflattering mirror to 
ead Od each one of us hag helped to 
make. 


The aholition of hanging grants to ano- 
ther man the right to live; the prison 
system and penal code must evolve to 
the point where that man is allowed to 
live fully. 


The ‘unfortunate’ pictures 


When last week we published some 
photoes of a British soldier in Borneo, 
surrounded by his grinning comrades, 
holding the severed head of a guerrilla, 
iL was not a piece of simple atrocity-mon- 
fering. It was the grins, rather than the 
head, that we were interested in. 


This point escaped some of the press 
reports which followed our publication 
of the photos, although the Daily Mirror 
grasped it. So, almost, did the Ministry 
of Defence. While maintaining that the 
head had been found in the jungle, a 
Ministry spokesman described it aa 
“most unfortunate” that the soldiers 
should have posed for the camera wilh 
it. However, he went on to call the incel- 
dent “perfectly innocent ”. 


We apree that it was ‘ unfortunate". 
But what people should be concerned 
about is not that the photographs were 


taken; jt is that they could be taken. If 
men can laugh af. a scene like this, what 
kind of respect for human life do they 
have? Do they trouble to capture guer- 
rillas, or is {t simpler to kill them? 


To be beheaded is probably less atro- 
cious a death than being burnt by na- 
palm; the ferocity of the war in Vietnam 
perhaps outstrips that in Borneo. But 
in Vietnam, we are asked to feel pity 
when the wrong village is bombed, with 
the implication that there is nothing to 
worry about when the “right” village 
is bombed. Some people you can’t kill, 
some you can. It is the same with the 
grinning soldiers in Bornes: a guetrrilla’s 
head doesn't matter, This is the frame 
of mind we are buying when we pay 
men to fight wars for us. This is what 
we should think about, and what our 
MP3s, administrators, ministers and opin- 
ion-formers should think about. 
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What is to be done about the ruthless and 
suppression of the Southern sudan War in 
by the North? A suppression oa 
vople by Arabs, and, of Christie i - 
Muslims. In addition to ‘“ murdet, Lat Sufi 
ture and wholesale destruction, ae 
reports speak of the destruction of pies 
than half the churches in three Pf 


vinces, of whole towns whose PoP.) ni. ¢, 
tions have fled terror-stricken 10 ls of Vie 
hush, of a leper colony whose palé OF| DeODle, 
were all summarily shot and whose i Briar 
pital was razed, and so on. It ail Te#y their ' 


hike accounts of the Nazi invasion ne 
Has the recet!) Pay no 


Russia in the forties. pre" wishes. 


Africa Unity Conference in Accra the Vix 
duced any answers? 4 stake j 
The trouble stems from the fact hs oth s 
Africa’s present leaders have largely i, Nor ty 
herited the frontiers created by the rlee pa 
colonialists without any regard for ie has aly 
multitudinous injustices they perpetua ,| eemy 
Hence, to take the other exampr r 

Barotseland is made part of Zam@| The in 
although it is really a separate sr & safe 
while Katanga is made part of the Cole Keen g 
although all its affinities and ties of 7} Of his 
language, geography and so on make Bermit 
a part of Zambia. One could go row. | Areas, 
the continent like this, and one is tH.) tony 
ted to suggest that the bigvest sev! is ; 


their maltreated continent is to set ups | Out, ye 
boundary review commission so that {o! tp ne 
African people could determine ie hi da 
themselves where their bounda™®| Mls fan 
should be. ; i Furthe 
Unhappily this is extremely unlikely at) ond 
happen, if only because it would uPA | the eo 
too many applecarts and probably 5”. come 


too many wars. Politicians, whatery eNsele 
thetr colour, or even their creed, beh wy) QUran 
with a remarkable degree of simil8™™ | maton, 
when it comes to the push. 


. . * Wes th 

¥ 
I have never liked the new merit alte 
Embassy in Grosvenor Square. As 4F 1) the im 
tecture it is pompous and vulgar iy alr ati 


not a hint of humour), and _ stride 0 In the 
uneasy, and its construction helpé ing | Cong’s 
destroy the beauty and the satislY 


symmetry of one of the largest and | 1 The « 
liest of London's residential square? ands 
am not even comforted by the legen#. | 0 
Englishman’s remark, “ Well, nevey Serle 
mind, we've built a much worse cmb, | 4M 


in Washington,” a claim without fowl, | 
tion, since our new embassy there “a | (9 
quite interesting exercise in modern", 


But during the recent Vietnam dem? 44 | ertah 
Grosvenor Square it suddenly occur, | , hen 
to me that the tall concrete ramp, toPh ie | ae 
by a heavy gilt fence which surrowl, | “sme 


it, has the functional purpose of MM 1, 
uninvited access uncommonly diftiens D 
It does in fact transform the place "ie e 
a fortress, a realisation that made 
like it even less. 

+ . . \d 
One of the mysteries about Gari The , 
Todd is how a person so transparen ‘Vellin 
honest, and so utterly incorruptible, @ 
became prime minister of Rhodes!4.\9 
all, When I stayed with him ating | Maho 


ranch some months after his resign pit ‘Aken 
he expressed, characteristically, n@ ged | ‘owns 
terness about the way he had Mert Were 


ousted from office. His only com(y | bomb 
was for the future and the way in Way | T 


things seemed to be boiling up toWMig | Mtacy 
a racial conflict, Deep as his inter? 4 | “ght 
politics is, he does not really talk i af | “Yacy 


politician at all. His careful mode ot | and g, 
speech, his gentle manner, and the Gy | ut 4) 
air of personal authority he carri¢s “iq | 

gests more a man of the church, 876.4 | 
is no surprise to learn he was if tog 
for many years a missionary superinle N 


ent. aclal | indus 
He spoke of founding a new now, jf Jou” 
party, but even he seemed to ree’ ont | dest, 
as a forlorn hope rather than @ bein fu, 


promise. The white man's recOM ip | tory 
Africa is not, on balance, a very veel of 


able one; but it is men like GE ay ork 
Todd who have done as much 4! * head 
thing to redeem it. Wo 

* * " Fite” 
‘Penny for the guy, Mister?” aw an 
Of course! But how curious, HO" yea | hit, 


couraging, and how exhilarating: jhe | in th 


if not very original, to reflect Oo he | Mts yy 
only popular celebration of OnP “iyrel | fom), 
oldest parliaments in the world ant 


on an attempt to blow it up! 
JOHN PAPWO 
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On this page we print extracts from two accounts of the war in 
Vietnam by people who have recently been there. Stephen G. Cary, 
Associate executive seeretary of the American Friends Service Commit: 
tee, has been in South Vietnam for three months; and Chris Koch, 
Programme director of the subseriber radio station, WRAL, has just 


Visited North Vietnam. 


We also publish a comment by Arlo ‘Tatum, secretary of the Us 
Central Committee for Conscientious Objectors, on the increased 
Humber of objectors to conseription in America; and ai account by one 
of these objectors of his opposition lo the war. ‘Phis youny man, Pieler 


Romayn Clark, felt hat he could not refuse to serve oe 


Tfist vrounds, 


and decided to report for service, but to state his opposition to the 


War in Vietnam when he did so. 
Suffering 
—Stephen Cary 


The first and overwhehning impression 
Of Vietnam is of the suffering of its 
Rople, which can be described anly as 
§ppalling. A war is being fought in 
their hame, but the contending parties 
PAY no attention to thelr needs or (heir 
mishes, The observer learns quickly that 
the Vietnamese villager feels he bas no 
Stake in the stragele, that he resets 
Duth sides, and that neither freedom 
Nor tyranny has much meaning in the 
rice paddy. For the villager, government 
44S always been oppressive, but the real 
emy is poverty. 


The Important issues to the villager are 
* safe night’s sleep and the chance to 
Keep a reasonable share of the fruits 
“ his fabour. Neither side in Vietnam 
Permits him these luxuries. In the rural 
ateas, where 754% of the people Hve, the 
ebony has a particularly intense quality. 
1S a suffering compounded of time 
"1d uncertainty, where day in and day 
UL, year in and year out, a man waking 
2D never knows whether this will be 
ik day when death will visit him and 
ls family, 


Furthermore, as the war has dragged 
and the tempo of violence has risen, 
“€ combatants on both sides have be- 
ome more and more brutalised. The 
[useless terrorism of the My Canh res- 
aurant hombing by the Viet Cong is 
"Matched by thelr murder of “ unreli- 
“ble” villagers and by battlefleld  tac- 
“es that include the killlug of enemy 
Wounded and the mutilation of bodies. 
“n the government side, there fs also 
e murder of prisoners, and the lethal 
lr aitacks on defenceless hamlets are 
7 their way as terroristic Is the Viet 
“one’s bomb-ihrowing in Saigon. 


The “no sanctuary” polley of the US 
“Nd South Vietnamese government forces 
Neans that alr support can be called on 
-Istantly to destroy any village or hanijet 
‘rom which sniper fire is reported, or 
fileh is suspected of harbouring Viet 
ng troops. Another policy designates 
frtain large enemy-held regions as 
hen target areas” where an aireraft 
My drop Its explosives at will on village, 


aan 


rice paddy, man or beast, wherever It 
suits the pilot’s fancy. 


I talked with an American oficial who 
was the first to enter a village after it 
had been hit by US planes, “I could 
take everything but the dead kids,” he 
said. “I found only two persons alive - 
a boy of ten and his eight-year-old sister. 
They were sitting quletly on the ruins 
of their house surrounded by the bodies 
of thelr mother and father and several 
other children. | put them in the back of 
my truck and drove them te an orphan- 
age. What else could I do? t felt sick.” 
One no longer has any idea what to be 
lleve. Saigon has become one of the 
world’s great runiour factories, and sitice 
It fis already served by highly biased 
mass media, it Is a poor point for in- 
telligent observation of the war. Yet, 
paradoxically, Saigon is the centre of 
uhservation, especially hy influential 
visiting dignitaries. This situation hardly 
helps the world’s understanding of 
Vietnam's tragedy. 

- The Progessive, October 1965. 
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Destruction 
—Chris Koch 


The destruction outside Hanoi is ap- 
“ling. Io spent two days in ‘Thanh 
mae Province and J was shocked to find 
pech of it like a huge battlefield. 
‘aborate defence precautions were 
een everywhere. Many of the roads and 
wets were partially destroyed. There 
oh always planes and flashes — of 
Pths or ack-ack somewhere in the sky. 
ac. Vietnamese call these areas under 
Hack “the front.” Traffic moves at 
“Nt without lights, cities are partially 
s{cuated during the day, and hospitals 
o d schools have been dispersed through- 
lt the countryside. 


North Vietnam looks as if it is being 
a telvatically bled to death by US 
Nonoing. We drove through Nam Dinh, 
ind th Vietnam's largest city and a new 
.Strial centre, at dusk. Front the 
dest! saw a bomber pagoda, a partially 
fury Oyed hospital and a school yard 
tor, Of craters. The famous textile: fac 
of built by the French was a jumble 
wor Wisted, “hombed-out buildings. The 
haa the-class homes arouml the factory 
brie been Jevelled to a pee of charred 
thir, ‘Sand bamboo for blocks in avery 
— Seton, 


bith liga provinee has been heavily 
in ai tt Hospital 74, which was destroyed 
its yitee raids on diily 8, E talked with 
"ony Iee-director, We said the d0-building 
len iex had been a research and treat 
a ge Centre for tuberculosis. Now it was 
Yon C ton against the sky. Ferty pa- 
“* Bnd doctors were dead 


At an agricultural co-op, far from any 
possible military target, the old peasant 
who was chairman of the Party commit- 
lee described the air strike against his 
village with the statistical literalness of 
the newly educated : 


“There were four raids in 45 days. 
Twenly children between three months 
and ten years were killed. lifteen 
elderly Pevny: were killed. One hun- 
dred and twenty-nine houses were des- 
troyed; 260 were damaged. Three cnws, 
one butfalo and a horse were killed, 
and we lost one bicycle.” 
There were 1,224 air raids on North 
Vietnam in August, dropping 2,540 tans 
of bombs and rockets. 
While I was there, US planes bombed 
a dam outside Thanh Hoa city, part of 
a new irrigation and power system. The 
destruction of North Vietnam's dams 
would be genocidal, In the Red River 
delta, the rivers are higher than the 
land in many places, and the crops and 
people must he protected by a complex 
system of dams and dykes. Withaat them 
the plains would be inundated, the rice 
crop lost, and several iniliion people 
could) perish from flaad and hunger, 
We spent an afternoon and evening with 
a proup of young people, We had our 
nearest air raid that evening. They 
rushed us over to a shelier and we stood 
watching the brilliant flares in the sky, 
and the bursts of rockets and ack-ack. 
ft was painful to realise that seme of 
these young people | had come to feel so 
ciose to would be dead before this war 
was over, hlown apart by our rackets or 
burned to death by our napalm. 
Someone in Vietnam discovered that a 
rifle bullet can hring down «a jet. Now 
the Vietnamese niass seores of peaple in 


VIETNAM: 
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trenches and fll the air with bullets 
when planes pass over, J have no idea 
how much military value these rifles 
have, but they have an enormous psycho- 
logical effect. everyone ean now lake 
part in the national defence. There 1s 
ne question but that they do so willingly, 
[. F. Stone's Weekly, Oclober 11, 


Draft evasion 
—Arlo Tatum 


The State Selective Service Director for 
Wisconsin reports a nearly 50% increase 
in the number of COs during the first 
seven months of 1985 over the same 
period in Lit. 


The sharply inereased demand for CO 
counselling at aflices of the Central 
Committee for Conscientions Objectors 
suggests that the percentage and the 
actua) number of COs are greater than 
ever before. President Johnson's Gold 
wateresque foreign policy has forced 
tens of thousands of young men who 
would prefer not to think about such 
issues to think hard. As a minimum, 
they must think how to dodge the draft, 
which is hecoming more dificult, 


Many a former draft dodger is writing 
to CCCO now, saying: IT had it) all 
figured out, and could avatd being 
drafted. Now, I find that isn’t enough, 
To live with myself, 1 have to stand 
up and he counted, even if it means 
golng to prisan. Haw do Ll go about it? 


Special admiration is due la those men 
in the armed forces who openly become 
Vietnam war resisters, ar COs by more 
useful definitien. They risk harassment, 
threats and actual physical attack, Many 
more are determined to avoid participa. 
tion in Vietnam by subterfuge, much ip 
the way their civitian counterparts are 
determined to avoid induction. § find 
this method inferior, but not reprehen- 
sible. 


The percentage of COs will, | belleve, 
continue to increase. It would be ex- 
tremely useful to get rid af the peculi 
arly Armerican concept that to be a COQ 
one must be religious. It should be ehi- 
minated from the law, if the draft con- 
tinues. - League Nees, September-Octo- 
ber 1965. 


Induction 
—Pjeter R. Clark 


On Thursday, dune 24, at 6.90 in the 
morning, | reported for inductian as 
ordered, 

“As soon as [arrived 1 began to distribute 
about 208 leaflets ayaitet the Vielnam 
war which J had brouzht with me. My act 


A South Vietnamese 20-year-old 
Skyraider drops two 500) pound 
hombs on Viet Cong positions be- 
low, Under the heading “ Bottled 
death ” this photograph first) ap- 
peared In’ Vietnam: the full photo- 
rraphie report!” published by 
American Art Agency Inc, Califor 
la. 


was so bold that it did not attract the 
attention of the military personne] wha 
were present. They all seenied ta think 
I was anthorised to do whatever I was 
doing, and they never discovered what 
I was really doing untid an oflicer picked 
up a leaflet and began reading it OF 
course | was stopped and the leaflets 
cunfiseated:; | was then taken fo a reom 
with a few other peaple and left to 
sit. 

The room began to Ml up with inductees, 
Then for some reason the sergeant and 
other military personnel left the roam, 
There were about 73 youths quietly 
sitting In this room. So 1 got the idea 
of asking for signatures on an ante 
Vietnam war petition. Mast of these ap- 
proached signed Many of {the yuruthy 
were negroes who willingly signed. 


When ft had about 20 signatures the 
indlitary personnel returned and I waa 
immediately stopped. A sergeant began 
to shout at me and f shouted back, 
which so surprised lita that he quieted 
dawn. [ began to give a talk on how aa 
just the war in Vielnan is and how, if 
young Americans wanted to fight for 
freedom, they should fight for the right 
to vote in the Sovth ar join the city hall 
picket line far equality in Chirago. 

A white kid told me to shut up, hit 
several negroes said, “Let him talk, 
man.” As sson as the military reeuvereas 
from their shock, they placed me under 
guard. After a shart watt they rusted 
me through some tests. 1 refused to 
sign the loyalty oath, ag T hait done an 
all previous aecasions such ag ray pre 
Induction physical 


T was rushed through a physlest, Ag T 


went through, soma af the pes both 
black and white, asked how FT was; and 


kreeled me warmly, There way ithe, 


hostility for what J had done, and evra 
the young sailor placed to guard ma 
was axceedingly friendly. 

Finally J was sent to the sventity offeer, 
who told me that 1 would med a soeurity 
clearance and would not now be drafted, 
J told him that he could not Koen ae 
out of the army beraive-of say politica, 
even though t refuse to fiebt tn Vietnam, 
T was told that Uiey woukd call ine aad 
for me not ta vali them, and that 
should ke hame - which | did. US Fares 
News, Septimtur 168. 
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Arthur Goldberg, the US represen- 
tative at the United Nations. 


Homer Jack Disarmament prospects | 


in 1965 


The 1965 session of what is becoming perennial meetings of the 
Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Conference (ENDC) recessed in mid- 
September with no visible accomplishment. However, the actual text 
of a possible non-proliferation treaty was discussed for the first time 
and a good deal of necessary negotiation was undertaken despite the 
political obstacle (on the Soviet side) of the war in Vietnam. Disarma- 
ment debate, previously undertaken last spring in the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission (UNDC) returned to the UN General Assem- 
bly, where many of the actual ENDC negotiators have been named to 


their country’s delegations. 


Although UNDC was convened _ last 

April at the initiative of the Soviet 

Union, the priorities overwhelmingly 

suggested for next collateral disarma- 

ment steps were not those of the Soviet 

Union, They were: 

1,.A treaty to make the partial test-ban 
agreement comprehensive and extend 
to underground tests. 

2.A treaty to stop the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons to additional coun- 
tries. 

UNDC in mid-June also urged that these 

two priority issues be early negotiated 

by a reconvened ENDC, 

The US was comfortable with these re- 

commendations, but the Soviet Union 


BETTY PILKINGTON’S UN COMMENTARY 


Whose UN? 


Theoretically, the UN belongs to all of 
its 117 members, and in a routine sort of 
way this ts roughly true, even as the 
organisation rounds out its 20th year. 
But pragmaticaliy, the UN belongs much 
more to some states than to others; the 
larger and more influential ihe state, 
the more certain it is of having its pur- 
poses well served, 


This is generally - but reluctantly - 
“accepted” by most of the smaller 
nations, Yet at the moment there seems 
to be a dash of anti-cynicism or just 
plain spunk among them. This won't 
reverse major Big Power plays, but it 
could influence the emphasis of a given 
move and at the same time give the 
small nations the satisfaction of having 
But up a good fight at least, instead of 
acking into a kind of tacit surrender, 


This mild defiance was evident during 
the general debate when a succession of 
small states spoke out on the sensitive 
issue of the American bombings in Viet- 
ham and took a consistently stronger 
stand on the need to bring an end to 
China's absence. It was apparent, too, 
in the Committee of 24 (on decolonisa- 
tion) when the United States objected 
vehemently to the fact that the chair- 
man of the committee had circulated a 
letter from Cuba's Foreign Minister ask- 
ing that the question of Puerto Rico's 
independence be placed on the agenda. 
The American delegate asked the chair- 
man, an African, to “ withdraw the ac- 
tion” he had taken. But another African 
spoke up quickly supporting the chair. 
Man's proper move, and what had for 
a moment looked like a small-state back- 
down became a US retreat, 


“The same spirit was evident in the de- 


bate on the Rhodesian issue when 4 
handful of non-aligned delegates sal- 
yvyaged a hopelessly flabby resolution, 
drawn up,, according to reliable sources, 
by the US delegation, 

Limited though this new spurt of mili- 
tancy may he, it has no lack of justifi- 
eation. There is lingering resentment 


over the futility of the 18th Assembly's 


paralysis; suspicion that the big traders 
are deliberately sabotaging the trade 
proposals $0 popesuuy. plotted out in 
3 n8 ago; bitterness over 


so crucial to the economy of most smail 
nations; and a general feeling of frustra- 
tion over the fact that nothing on the 
peace seoning or disarmament fronts will 

@ sclved without China as a fully 


__ aceredited UN member. 


Unhappily, the mass media in America 
amplified a distorted version of Chen 
Yi’s treatment of the representation is- 
sue. Underscored everywhere were the 
“two conditions” under which China 
would take her seat in the UN. What 
he said was that the UN should cance} its 
* resolution condemning China and the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
as aggressors. (in Korea) and adopt a 
resolution condemning the US as the 
aggressor.” And he asked for the ex- 
ulsion of the “imperialist puppets.” 
3ut nowhere did he state that Peking 
would not come in if invited unless these 
so-calied “ conditions "" were met first. 


In asking for the condemnation of the 
US, Chen Yi was asking for the moon, 
but in the matter of the retraction he 
was on better ground. When the Assem- 
bly on February 1, 1951, adopted a re- 
solution noting that the People’s Re- 
public of China had not accepted UN 
proposals to end hostilities in Korea and 
found that it had engaged in aggression, 
the UN had already spent some months 
in trying to define the word “ aggres- 
sion” and had given up, Even now, 15 
years later, no agreement has been 
reached. Since nobody will say officially 
what the word means it might not be 
asking too much to remove it from 
China’s record. 

The fact that China criticises the UN 
harshly only underscores its sense of 
possessiveness. It wants the UN to 
change. Chen Yi said that “the US and 
the UN are almost synonymous” and 
that the UN headquarters, furthermore, 
had “become a place where... the 
US and the Soviet Union conduct politi. 
cal transactions,” 

Indonesia, early last spring, took some- 
what the same position and left the 
organisation, However, if the present 
explosions Pyen Indonesia to the right, 
it may well be returning, whether or 
not Peking is meantime seated, 


Cambodia, too, has undergone this sense 
of disillusionment, Some observers feel 
that Prince Sihanouk would this autumn 
have made a complete withdrawal - and 
not just from committee participation - 
had he not felt an obligation to see the 
China question through the 20th Assem- 
bly. 

The simple truth is that if all the energy 
that’s about to be expended in the First 
(Main Political) Committee on getting 
agreement on the mere framework of 
the world conference on disarmament 


(whose representative, Ambassador Sem- 
yon K, Tsarapkin, is co-chairman of 
ENDC with American Ambassador Wil- 
liam C, Foster) refused initially to set a 
time for its reconvening. Some thought 
the USSR wanted to see how they fared 
with the Chinese at the Second Asian- 
African Conference scheduled for Algiers 
late in June. With the postponement 
of Bandung II and thus of a confronta- 
tion with China in this public forum (al- 
though a smaller Sino-Soviet clash oc- 
curred early in July at a Congress of the 
World Peace Council in Finland), the 
USSR suddenly agreed to a date - July 
27 - for the first session of ENDC during 
1965. (Convened initially in March, 1962, 
ENDC met last in September, 1964, ad- 


were to be channelled, instead, into the 
crucial, root issue of Chinese represen- 
tation in the UN itself, maybe the UN 
would begin to see some of the other 
big political pieces fall into place. As 
things now stand, the initiative for the 
conference rests with the UN and unless 
someone comes up with a formula that 
can lift it out of this context and into 
one that China can afford to accept, 
Peking may have to say No, And then 
the professed reason for convening the 
conference - i.e. to include the Chinese 
- will have been lost. 
The United States, whose China policy 
hasn’t changed noticeably since 1950, 
feels that its position is still impreg- 
nable, thanks to a procedural gimmick 
demanding a two-thirds majority as 
China's entry fee, 
There is bitter irony in the fact that the 
United States is still bent upon keeping 
the Chinese out while the very questions 
in whieh China’s participation is indis- 
pensable are obliged to deteriorate; while 
sxressures, direct and indirect, allow US 
hombers to continue mass murder with- 
out even so much as a collective re- 
primand from the UN Assembly, 
The irony is only intensified by what 
Hungary's Foreign Minister, Janos Peter, 
said in the General Assembly on Octo- 
ber 6: 
“With full knowledge of the opinion 
of the government of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam and that of the 
National Liberation Front of South 
Vietnam regarding the war issues, I 
have to state that no real peace offer 
has been made, so far, on the part 
of the United States, either directly 
or through intermediaries. Until the 
ageression, the bombing raids, and the 
threats of bombing are stopped, no 
propose for talks has any value at 
a fe 
The notion that a large nation has the 
innate right to bomb a small one to 
the peace table is as bizarre a hit of 
savagery as has emerged from any 
foreign office in a long time. And the 
assumption that it carries . that the 
mighty and the weak could then sit 
down and draw up a fair bargain - is 
as false as it is cruel. 
Meantime the word peace is beginning 
to lose its meaning. The Dominican Re- 
public, even now, is experiencing only 
the most precarious kind of peace - if, 
Valerian Zorin, the USSR repre- 
sentative at the United Nations. 


journing for the expected disarmament 
debate in the ill-starred 19th UN Genera 
Assembly.) 


Eighteen-Nations conference = 


Starting late, and with an early closing 
date again not to compete with t : 
General Assembly starting in mid-Sep 
tember - ENDC 1965 had limited tim® 
for what usually are more leisurely 1@ 
gotiating sessions. Adhering to its pre 
vious rhythm, EKNDC_ plenary sessions 
(closed to the press, non-governmental 
observers, and the public) were neld 
each Tuesday and Thursday in_ the 
Palais des Nations in Geneva, hes? 
plenary sessions numbered 17 pefore 
the adjournment on September 17. 
addition, co-chairmen Tsarapkin ant 
Foster held private meetings. The 
delegations (France has never takel 
her place, although a vacant chair at the 
Conference remains for her) met in col 
vivial Geneva on an informal basi 
Also the Italians invited delegates ! 
Italy for what must have been at 1ea5 
a disarming holiday! 


ENDC got off to a slow start for tw? 
reasons, The USSR insisted on usilé 


indeed, any at all - and in Kashml 
where the cease-fire is admittedly a m* 
nomer, the real problem has not evel 
been touched, Indonesia remains 
quivering question-mark, And finally 
Rhodesia, where racist Ian Smith ne 
appears to have decided for a unilater 
declaration of independence, could p!® 
sent the UN with its most inflammable 
issue since the outbreak of war in t 
Congo five years ago.. Unhappily the 
African states are in a bind. Their caus? 
is indisputably right, but they lack 
military power to sustain it, and 
UN .- politically, psychologically, ane. 
financially - would have to think som® | 
long thoughts before undertaking 4” 
other major peace-keeping operation. ang 
None of the battery of problems that thi 
UN faces can it solve as a disinterest" Ny 
agent acting on principle. This has @ | 
ways been true, because the UN is ’ 1° 
political organisation, But it may n°? 
be even more true . with the enormol? 
bargaining power of nuclear weapon’ 
What Washington does on any of {hese 
major issues will be crucial, Hopefully 
its decision, now and then, will be}! 
fluenced by the thrust of world opinio’ 
especially the opinion of that worl 
of smaller states who lack the milit@ 
might to impose their will by force: 
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Algg vie tiwun war to embarrass the US. 
,°9 the West CUS, UK, Canada, and 
ty) had difficulty in finding agreement 
4 text for a non-proliferation bresly 
Raracte thie USSR and the nonaligned 
nope the USSR, in addition, were stul 
lrompryinced that non-proliferation and 
* peithensive test-ban treaties were 
wn issues, They dragged out their 
il] “rrent favourites: the abolition of 
inj eten military bases and the pro- 
On of the use of nuclear weapons. 


Comprehensive test-ban 


ihe dnalysis of current efforts to make 
lin Partial test-ban comprehensive be. 
jot} hy exploring the commitments of 
(, the US and the USSR at the present 
th stop underground tests. It 
al, in order to obtain ratifleation of 
-° partial test-ban treaty, President 
ty Mnedy may have made some promises 
I AG Pentagon that it could continue 
Hinge nuclear weapons underground at 
Dan for a period of years. Recently it 
he become more apparent that the US 
|,,2artment of Defence would accept a 
ay dlively foolproof camprehensive treaty 
Magi ge Press its desire to continue testing 
Car weapons. 


Boyt heen popularly thought that the 
i may Union all along” preferred a 
hegig clensive treaty and) would not 
amy any underground testing pro 
% Sti Ne, partly because of expense. This 
tyy: ; the apparent public posture of the 
ears Union. It has detonated a few 
{vr QUS underground, but principally 
tdiqeestion, purposes. The OS paints 
bye ent pieture and insists that the 
tt Union has detonated a number 
lige, LoMic weapons underground. ‘his 
fence: of fact has curiously never 
M 'bubliely explored. 

Nh the Soviet Union is not enthusiastic 
oe attaining a comprehensive test- 
Ife Sealy appears substantiated by its 
Man for some years to participate 
ing 'Y, Kind af conference on detecting 
ite Mdentifying underground occurren- 
‘lg he Saviel Union maintains that 
‘ng Of almost any size can be verified 
iy "hus it is a political decision by the 
ips De) Whether or not fo conclude 
hey 

Ney 


appears 


re 
hy 


’ Which is essential and net an 
Heo, ‘ Fonference of experts {9 make 
Paria! Proposals. (Phe Soviet Umon 
ie «bated in such a conference many 
Mh a.g80, only to find the US changing 
(hin, Mical positian after the scientists 
bed home!) 


Nps and the non-aligned states at 
ity have continued to press the Soviet 

* fo Participate in some such techni- 
Mo Cb under any of several ans 
Posed Mt oso far she has renuained op 
‘tha: Her peat reasons for doing: so stil 
fig obscure, althowsy the head of 
wBeg Choslovak delegation to ENDC 
' mat Nh unich earher statement hy 
yo atlor  Zarin explaining Soviet 
hase to participate in a conference of 
Mae hlans: " Present conditions among 
My te not gneh that one could freely 
Tye data in the Neld of nuclear 
my Ss or give information on detee- 
Ny tt verHfleation machinery.” This is 

le stalemate remained at the re: 


4 


Lord Varadon, formerly Hugh Foot, 
British representative at the United 
Vitlions. 


one by the British and the other by the 
Swedes. The former concluded that, des- 
pite new methods of detection and iden- 
tification, a residual number of seisinic 
events at or above maynitude 4.0 would 
be unidentifiable by remote seismola 

cal observations alone and could be sus- 


pected as possible violations of a com 
prehensive test-ban agreement untess 
clminuted by on-site: inspection, ‘The 


doctupent concluded that the onsite in 
spection problem “is sti with ws" and 
that a joint, detailed examination 1s 
needed. Phe Swedish document, orizin- 


ally zviven to a Puewash Conference, 
urszed international co-operation, — vs- 
pectally among the small, non-nuclear 


nations, to detect undereround explo- 
sions. With slizht adjustments of present 
national and international efforts through 
the formal establishment of a “ detection 
club,” Sweden sugtested that the pre- 
sent national means of detection could 
be greatly expanded, although  ayain 
“some identification and iuspection 
problems remain.” 

American Ambassador Foster pave 
ENDC the Jatest US position on “ the 
state of the art” of verifleation. Ite 
admitted that “ scientific developments 
permit the detection of seismic events 
of much smaller size throughout the 
world and greatly improve the ability 
to discriminate between natural earth. 
quakes and underground explosions.” 
Yet he insisted that some on-site in- 
spection is needed, although the US was 
quite willing to explore “a different 
number and type of inspections than 
were previously proposed.” (There is 
talk in Washington that the US would 
now be willing to aceept three on-site 
inspections annually - the number the 
Soviet Union in 1962-63 offered but then 
withdrew.) Mrs Myrdal of Sweden sup- 
gested a quota for a longer period than 
one year; “six inspections over three 
years might have as much worth as 
three a year; this because { believe 
nobody expects the quota ever to be fully 
utiltsed.” 


The United Arab Republic proposed that 
the partial test-ban treaty be extended 
to cover underground tests abave a 
selsmic magnitude of 4.75 and that, as 
an udditional measure, the nuclear pow- 
ers agree to a moratorium on al] other 
underground testing until such time as 
agreement had been reached on an over- 
all ban on tests, The Soviet Union ac- 
ceptes} the Egyptian proposal, but the 
US only reiterated its readiness to con 
clude an adequately verified comprehen. 
sive test-ban trealy. Ambassador Foster 
recalled the “longstanding US position 
against an unverified moratorium ” since 
“half-way measures would only create 
suspicion.” India suggested the 4.75 
threshold without any moratorium but 
with the threshold lowered subsequently 
as the result of new data, This apparently 
the OS was more willing to consider, but 
ENDC recessed without an agreement 
on this issue. 


Non-proliferation treaty 


The fear of the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons 1s ahnost as olif as the atomic 
era, When the “ath” country was 
France, the United Nations in 1949 dis 
cussed non-proliferation and passed, by 
a vote of 68 to 0, with 12 abstentions, 
its first non-dissemination resolution. 
Attempts were made to turn the later 
and Waanintous Trish resolution of 1964 
into a treaty, but hy then the mnuiti- 
lateral nuclear NATO force (MLE) was 
more than vague talk and the Soviet 
Union insisted that nuclear weapons be 
prohibites! from being spread ta mili- 
tary vroupings as well as individual 
states. Fhis caused invective, as well as 
an impasse, for several years af ENDC. 
Karly in 19865 President Johnson ap 
parently put MILT on the shelf, if he 
did not thraw it aut of the window, 
hut American résistance to an inclusive, 
non proliferation treaty continued. Then 
three events oecurred which siuddenty 
created jinpe for a change in the US 
position, US Senator Noheyt Kennedy, in 
a well-publicised Senate speech in mid: 


June, said that the OS has 
selves done all we san to secure? a 
non-proliferation treaty. We stronety ime 
plied that the creation of MIP should 
not take priority over a non-prolifera- 
lion treaty 


“not aur: 


About the same tine the long-sappressed 
report of the Gilpatme Committee on 
non-proliferation, appormfbed by President 
dalinson affer the first Chinese nuclear 
detonation bast Oelober, was rumoured 
to have supeested strongly the abandon- 
ment of MLR us the price ta obtain a 
non-proliferation treaty. In addition, 
US disarmament administrator, Witliam 
C. Foster, writing in the duly issue of 
Foreign Affairs. asserted that “ain the 
licht of consequences of muelear proli- 
feration, we would seem justified ino ac. 
cepting rather large eosts in an effort 
fo prevent it.’ Independently, Lord 
Chalfont, British Labour's new minister 
of stale for disunmanment affairs, readivd 
the draft of 4 non-proliferation treaty 
whieh appeared to vive priority toa non 
proliferation and would allepedly have 
gone a lonz way in mecting prior Soviet 
objections 

Any hint of downurading the possibility 
of MLE was immediately taken up oon 
West Germany which was in the midst 


of a national election campaign. West 
German Foreign — Minister, Gerhard 
Schroder, in mid-July laid dawn two 


conditions for Germany’s participation 

ina non-proliferation treaty: 

1. The creation of ML or the equivalent 
Atlantic Nuclear Force to assure the 
defence af West Germany. 

2.Soviet agreement to basic 
ward German reunification. 

Former German Chancellor  Kenrad 

Adenauer and former German Defence 

Minister Franz Josef Strauss ninde even 

stronger demands. Adenauer called the 

* American disarmament plan suo mon- 

strous, so horrible, that by it Europe is 

delivered to the Hussians.” 

Strauss predicted “a new Fuehrer” who 

would obtain nuclear weapons far Ger- 

many if she were denied them in a new 

“miliary Versailles,” meaning a prohi- 

bition of multilateral nuclear sharing 

Thus it was not surprising that, at the 

routine omeetung of the Permanent 

Council of NATO on the eve of the 

resumption of ENDC, Lerd Chalfont was 

not able, in the presence of West Ger- 
man and French delegates, to achieve 
aceeptanee of the British draft treaty 
for nou-projiferation. Indeed, the US 
after this canfrantation desparately 
worked for ubnost a ninth af Geneva 

hefore it was able to put together a 

draft treaty which, alihough submitted 

on August 17 on behalf of the West, 
was in reality a US treaty. Loni Chal 
font, representing the UK, and even the 

Canadians, Were unhappy with some as- 

pects of the text, and the farmer openly 

expressed his dissatisfuetion. 

The US draft treaty begins, as expected, 

with the nuclear states party ta the 

treaty agreeing not fo transfer any me 
elear weapons and with the non-nuclear 
slates agreeing not to manufacture, seek, 
or transfer nuclear weapons. Unexpec- 
tedly, the treaty also provides that the 
nuclear parties apree 
“nat to transfer ony miclear weapona 
info the national control of any non. 
nuclear state, either directly or in 
direculy through a mulitary alliance." 

This on first glance uppears to salve the 

prohlein raised repeatedly by the Soviets, 

Hut then the text contains anuther 

chinse ; 

each andertakes not to take any 
ather action whith would cause an 
increase in the total number af statex 
and ather oranisahions having inite- 


steps to- 


” 


pendent power to use nnelear 
weapons.” 
Thig innocuoussonnding clausa opens 


the atom door in a curloux way. Under 
this clause, MILI eould be created, if 
each mermiber had a vete and thus its 
creation dick mot increase the total 
niimber of states and ather organisatinng 


Chen Vi, Vicepremier of China, 
dud Forelgu Affairs minister. 
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having independent power te use nneleac 
weapons. Indeed, an independent Atlan 
fle nuclear force could be created under 


tius treaty if Britain (er, same day, 
Mranee) pave up ats independent use 
of nuclear weapons, since there would 


saul be ono increase im the total nivuaber 
of nuclear entities. Under caver of clas 
im: the door, the US draft actually 
apens the door even wider than MiP 
As it bas been suegested, this wording 
would make at permissitde for China to 
share her nuclear weapous with Toda. 
nesia - without inereasing the total nom- 
ber of nuclear states 9 and for the Soviet 
Union to form: an atemuc allanee with 
Kast Germany or France with Tsruel 
The US trealy does have an escape 
Clause, patterned after the partial test 
ban treaty 
“This treaty shall remain in force t- 
delinitely subject to the risht of any 
party to the treaty to withdraw frome 
the treaty if it decules that) extra- 
ordinary events related to the subject 
matter of the treaty have jeopardised 
the supreme titerests of its country.” 
Three months notice is required, both 
io the signatories and to fhe UN Secu. 
rity Counc, but it ts anlikely that the 
Soviet Union would sign suelo a treaty 
even with this easy eseape hatch, 


The attacks on this US text were not 
Innited ta the USSR © or, muted, to the 
British. The New York Times said in an 
editorial that the Johnson Administra- 
tion decided that “the tame js (nat) 
virht for a supreme effort fo win an antt 
Bralityeation agreement.” [ft added 
Bie 


“the melancholy conviction praws that 
neither in Moscow nor in Washiagton 
is there available the high stateman. 
ship or tlw sense of history reqoired 
ta meet what may well be the greatest 
crisis humamty has ever faced.” 
American diplomatic correspondent Dan 
Cook wrote that in Geneva... 
- . the Russtans have had little 
difficulty proving, in oa propaganda 
senso, thal President dohnsen would 
rather give miclear weapons tu Ger- 


cantinued overieat 
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Homer Jack 


many than solve ‘the gravest of all 
unresolved titan issues'.” 
Ife added: “ Whatever the legalisms of 
the American interpretation, the purely 
propaganda verdigt has to be on the 
Russian side.’ For example, Antbussa- 
dor ‘Tsarapkin discussed Dr Schréder’s 
interview and firmly concluded that West 
Germany “considers the creation of a 
NATO  multulateral nuclear force and 
West German participation in that force 
as tantamount to having its own atomic 
weapons.” 
With nu early prospect of negotiating 
a treaty, and yet keeping a cocked eye 
on India, the [tallans late in the ENDC 
session proposed a unilateral non-acqui- 
sition declaration for the non-nuclear 
ane They would, in the words of 
talian Foreign Minister Fanfani, 
ey . renounce unilaterally equipping 
themselves with muclear weapons for 
a specific length of time, it being un- 
derstood of course that if their afore- 
mentioned demands (for a complete 
non-proliferation treaty) were not com- 
plied with during that time limit, they 
woukl resume their freedom of ac- 
tion.” 
India made her own two-stage proposal. 
The first stage, consisting of obligations 
of nuclear powers, entailed three parts: 
1.A pledge not to transfer weapons or 
technology to others. 


Pat Arrowsmith 


Disarmament prospects 


in 1965 continued 


2. Cessation of all production of nuclear 


weapons and delivery vehicles and 
begin reducing existing stocks. 
3. Collateral measures of a moral and 


psychological value, 
The second stage as proposed by India 
would consist of the obligation of the 
nomnuclear powers not to acquire or 
manufaeture nuclear weapons. Again, 
MNDC went into recess without any 
agreement on this issue. 
With a useful, if immediately unpro- 
ductive discussion, ENDC went into re- 
cess on September 16. Many of its dele- 
gates had barely a weekend before at- 
tending the opening of the 20th General 
Assembly. The general debate is expec- 
ted to last a full month, but already 
(in the first ten days) disarmament is- 
sues loomed large, Assembly President 
Anintore Fanfani having been an inter- 
mittent delegate to ENDC and the prim- 
cipal American and Soviet speeches deal- 
ing extensively with disarmament. (In- 
deed, Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko 
tabled for the first time a Soviet draft 
of a non-proliferation treaty.) The First 
Comnittee will bezin debate on disarma- 
ment items late in October and will 
especially discuss the following agenda 
items: 
1. Question of general and complete dis- 

armament; report of ENDC. 
2. Question of convening a conference to 


sign a convention on the prohibition of 
the use of nuclear weapons 

3. Urgent need for suspension 
clear tests. 

4.On the non-dissemination of nuclear 
weapons (inserted by the USSR on 
September 24). 


of nu- 


A world conference 


A world disarmainent conference will 
be the most important procedural dis- 
armament issue on the agenda of the 
20th General Assembly. Such a confer- 
ence was overwhelmingly endorsed 
(89 to 0, with 16 abstentions) by UNDC 
and also by UN Secretary-General U 
Thant in the introduction to his presti- 
gious annual report. The US is one of 
the few countries still opposed to con- 
vening a world conference and efforts 
are continuing to change its position. 
The Soviet Union wants a conference, 
hopefully ‘in the middle of 1966.” 

The chief value of a world conference 
would not be to supplant ENDC or even 
UNDC, but to find a way for China and 
France to participate in disarmament 
debate. Also a world conference would 
probably give the whole cause of dis- 
armament a much-needed boost. After 
a six or eight-week world conference, 
actual disarmament negotiations would 
have to return to ENDC, perhaps en- 


What became of the TSR2 workers? 


The main difficulty about learning what 
became of redundant TSR2 workers - 
at least in the Preston area - is that 
many of them found jobs on their own 
without the help of their unifon or the 
Ministry of Labour; hence precise 
figures are unavailable. However Mr 
Crooks, the local AEU District Secre- 
tary, seemed fairly certain that most of 
the redundant workers now have jobs. 
Only a few older men are still unem- 
ployed - six weeks ago the Jocal paper 
reported there were forty men who have 
not yet found alternative work because 
of thelr age, or, in some cases, because 
of minor physical disabilities. 
While in Preston I talked to two former 
TSR2 workers, as well as Mr Crooks. 
Mr Spence who has a long history of 
militancy in his union, belongs to Pres. 
ton CND and Communist Party. How- 
ever he always felt it right to continue 
working on nuclear bombers as it was 
his duty to “stay with the masses” 
and convert them, After seven years 
with English Electric/British Atreraft 
Corporation, he heeame redundant a few 
months ago, Although he could have 
got a job in another Preston factory, he 
was too busy with election activity and 
an impending trip to the USSR; so he 
hecame a jobbing gardener. In his view, 
the tragedy is not the cancellation of 
the TSR2 (an anachronism anyway), but 
the fact that the Labour government 
did not introduce alternative civilian 
work into the northern aircraft factories. 
The TSN2 had heen costing the nation 
a niftlion pounds a week, yet there was 
a erying need for new types of evilian 
aircraft and improved safety devices far 
ajrporty and airliners. About three years 
ago, the BAC shop stewards themselves 
roduced a policy statement demonstrat- 
ng how alternative work could he 
brought into the aircraft factories. 
T also met Mr Cartwright. Although he 
worked for eight years at English Elec- 
trie/BAC before petting himself an the 
redundancy list, he has never been 
happy about working on arms produc- 
tion. On various occasions he attempted 
to break away from it, only to be forced 
back by the Jack of suitable alternative 
eivilian work in the area. He was a 
founder member of Preston CND, but 
belongs to no politieal party because 
none of them are sufficiently pro-China. 
He too has a history of al Niant trade 
union activity behind him, and has 
been victimised and sacked by several 
firms on account of it. One of his main 
complaints too fs that the government 
did not obtain advance information about 
alternative work in the area before can- 
celling the TSR2, 


Of the 10,000 BAC workers in the Pres- 
ton area, eventually some 1,900 engaged 
on the TSR2 lost their jobs although 
initially it had been announced that 
3,000 would he laid off. But some far- 
sighted workers quit of their own accord 
as soon as the cancellation rumours 
started, to get themselves alternative 
jobs before the rush began. The figure 
of 3,000 was later reduced when a 
considerable number of the laid off 
workers were subsequently reabsorbed 
into the firm. Many by then had received 
their severance pay (in some cases as 
much as £700) and this roused a good 
deal of understandable jealousy among 
their workmates. 


This preposterous and extravagant policy, 
Mr Cartwright explained, is tied up 
with the history of the BAC and the state 
of the British engineering industry 
generally. Skilled machinists, or turners, 
are in short supply. This is partly an 
aftermath of the Second World War, and 
partly because the job of fitter is more 
ee Earnings are about the same, 
ut fitters have a freer time than the 
more machine-hound turners, whose job 
is both more routine and more easily 
time-studied. Firms tend to hoard 
machinists even when they have tem- 
porarily run out of work for them, 
A few years ago the aircraft produc- 
tion side of Preston English Electric 
was merged with several other firms to 
form the British Aircraft Corporation. 
The rest of English Electric - the ‘ trac- 
tion side” - remained engaged on civi- 
lian engine production. Aircraft pro- 
duction went on one side of the street, 
engine manufacture on the other; it 
was easy for workers on both sides to 
be swapped about. 
Two years before the TSR2 cancellation 
there was redundancy on the traction 
side at English Electric. The redundant 
workers were transferred over the road 
to work at BAC on the TSR2. But this 
was really a device ta retain the skilled 
machinists, as it then led to overstaffing 
on the TSR2. TSR2 workers were paid 
by the governmenf, whereas English 
Electric workers were paid by the firm - 
which of course had no objection to 
hoarding them in this way at the ex- 
pense of the ere With the cancel. 
ation of the TSK2, these workers were 
promptly sent back to Ienglish Wlectric, 
the “traction side” which itself is 
probably now overstaffed again. 


Some redundant TSR2 workers, after 


receiving their severance pay, were sim- 
ply reabsorbed into the BAC itself, even 
though there was little or no work for 
them, because of the firm's reluctance 


to lose skilled machinists. A number of 
them were immediately shifted on to 
the (military) Lightning aircraft, BAC’s 
current project, now five years old. Al- 
though it is due to end in the spring, 
the people I met seemed confident that 
this would not lead to further redun- 
dancies, as BAC probably has other con- 
tracts up its sleeve - the US Phantom air- 
craft for instance, 


In Preston, the redundancies over TSR2 
came in three stages; the first was when 
the management announced the redun. 
dancies, and the later stages, when work- 
ers got themselves on to the redundancy 
list because they wanted the severance 
pay and had managed to find themselves 
satisfactory alternative work. Those who 
left of their own accord who were not 
on the official list forfeited their sever- 
ance pay. 

To avoid charges of victimisation, the 
Management tried to be scrupulously 
fair in drawing up the redundancy list. 
They did not even consult the foremen, 
but, apart from some hoarding of scarce 
turners, drew up the list purely on the 
basis of length of service, time-keeping 
and absenteeism (all of which they could 
ascertain from written records), They 
also interviewed people on the redundant 
list to see who could usefully be re- 
tained. But there were some anomalies: 
Mr Cartwright told me of one or two 
people he knew who were laid off even 
though they had worked for the firm 
for years, merely because of long periods 
of unavoidable absence through illness, 
The firm apparently did what it could 
to help people on the redundant list 
by allowing them time off work to look 
for alternative jobs, and giving the 
Ministry of Wahbour facilities in the 
factory. 

Industry in the Preston area is bhoom- 
ing; consequently, many of the ex-TSR2 
workers were absorhed fairly quickly 
into other local engineering firms - 
mainly engaged on civilian production. 
There was no great difficulty for aircraft 
engineers going into other sorts of en- 
gineering, since the basie principles, 
learnt during apprenticeship, apply 
whether you are on aeroplanes or buses. 
A fitter, however, wishing to become 
a machinist, would need retraining; and 
at the craftsmen level, where there is 
more specialisation (among draughts- 
men for instance), training in new tech- 
niques would he necessary. Same 
draughtsmen, Mr Spence said are now 
earning less in their new jobs. 


Leyland Motors, which produces buses 
and Jorries with a side line in tanks 
is the Preston firm which has absorbed 
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larged, perhaps even with a rotation of 

some of the present non-aligned mel 
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While UNDC, ENDC, and the First Col 

mittee debate and negotiate disarm 

ment, the arms race intensilftes. Frau 

is about to detonate its first H-bom 

in the atrnosphere. A most serious devel 

opment has been the announcement ‘ 

President Johnson in August that Ur 

US Department of Defence was giver 

permission to put a manned orbitits 

laboratary (MOL) in space. This ide 

not technically violate the intention) It was 

the US and the USSR, endorsed by © 

UN unanimously in 1963, not to Pl 

weapons of mass destruction he 

space. Yet it is the thrusting of Ml 

military into a new environment and @ 

mankind, including Americans, are | 

ultimate jeopardy because of this news” 

project launched over the heads of 1 

American people in the name of 

fence.” 
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Dr Jack, director of the Department 4 
Social Responsibility of the Unitariet 
Universalist Association of the US oa 
Canada, has been an observer of 0 
and non-governmental disarmament ©. 
ferences since 1957. During 1960-04 i 
was executive director of SANK, He 
men a contributor to Peace News & 
odo. 


the Jargest number of ex-TSR2 workeh | 
under a two-year expansion program! A 
Many of the men are ex-fitters W Y f 
they are training to be machinist6, ig jlore 
printing machinery manufacturer, |! 

also taken on some ex-BAC worker hey w 
so have a number of smaller engine | A 

ing works. Other former TSR2 worke H 
living in nearby towns have mostly 1 oip erin 
absorbed without much difficulty in! not | 8 
own localities. Mr Spence does, x 
think many workers were obll@e\ i) y 
learn a new trade. Nor have many gr 
comes been substantially reduced: ‘py| 4, 
although BAC wage rates tend yj). 0o 
higher than other firms’, they offer ™ | 
opportunities for overtime. 9| A 

At first a local agency was tormell ust 
find_labour for several overseas itt @ 

in Germany, South Africa, and the ioe ny 
(to work on the Boeing). But Hoh 

I met seemed to know how. manyyqti “ary 
any, ex-TSR2 workers in fact “ly iy 
abroad. Mr Spence thinks that DOF yest ug 
about 40 of them are now in raft: Papers 


There are now, it seems, ‘om 
a handful of ex-TSR2 workers lef iy, The lett 
employed in the Preston area, DUN od | wel 
doubtedly the redundancies have €#™ 99 | rare 
hardship. Mr Crooks knows of some ret n lor 
who moved to the Midlands in Qyj,ea) 
to stay in the aircraft industry., ane? | 
there are the commuters. Mr Fy 4 
thinks about 50 men took jobs in Cart| Dts 
at Hawker Siddeley’s (part M¥ pati tyooyin 
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But Mr Cartwright did not think 49 Aftairg 

went in the end. Vietnar 
that | of «yy, 
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away from home, family life muél mel — 
become unsettled in the case 0 inl? I) 
working far away and returninb “jar 
only at weekends. Mr Cartwriph! ogi’ Sh 
salf, along with some other -yerpone e] 
workers, has got a job in be niles | 
which entails travelling over 4 : 
every day. oul hag is 
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How many ex-TSR2 workers have or jit she 
alternative work on other miiitam) jam! je, &t p: 
jects is impossible to estimalls oa otitt tay No 
firms engaged primarily on man Pil 

ing civilian goods alsa do SOME, pi jin. 
on armaments, Had all militate aren iy Ate 
duction been terminated In oo nrave ji, ¢ 
many more men would have bee! jyyeh iy tr 
aut of work. To avoid this UNG. soi) tye | 
ment would have needed 0 juice pe fh icy te 
long range planning and intre 4h 
industries into the area. 


Fifteen negro civil rights workers have 
been charged with the rape of a 12-year- 
Od negro girl, the Guardian reported last 
fonday. The arrests were made by 
im Clark, sheriif! of Sela, whuse op- 
Position to the civil rights movement 1s 
Well known, on the basis of a warrant 
Worn out by the child's mother, 

18 claimed that the offences took 


US bombs hit 
Wrong village 


It was reported from Saigon last Sunday 
wat two American pilots hombed a 
{Mendly ” South Vietnamese village last 
Salurday . by mistake. Forty-eight civili- 
{ns were killed, 55 injured. 

phe “mistake” was a transposition er- 
Or in two figures of a map reference. 
the Sun reported last Monday : 

The American air controller who 
Urected the bombing attack suspected 
a Mistake because ‘everything looked 
80 friendly. People in the village 

ere going about their business - and 
4 couple of guys were working in 
': a Paddy field’. 
ane controller asked a South Vietnamese 
‘cer to check the map reference and 
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ce News & lands, was again pinpointed. The 
’ wy Skyraiders bombed De Duc with 
_——— phosphorus and 2601h_ frag- 


nentation bombs. Later, it was discov- 
het that the ‘village that should have 
mo attacked was seven miles away. 
1w& Defence Department in Washing: 
tne has asked General William West- 
I réland, the US commander in Viet- 
qt for a full report of the bombing. 
Pp Preliminary report has been sent to 
€sident Johnson at his Texas ranch. 
© bombing appeared to be a violation 
in programe. 40 order tssued only a week ago by 
i-fitters wit veneral Westinoreland. He directed that 
machinists, jrlore a village was bombed, people 
afacturer, "Wing there should be warned so that 
BAC workely) they would have time to escape. But 
i 4e De Due villagers had no warning. 
i i military spokesman described the 
witlemving as simply a case of “ human 
ficulty in mo rors 
ice does . "4 kin weeks ago two American planes 
re obliged iy waicd more than 20 South Vietnamese 
yave many a yren a police post near the North 
reduced: ‘yt ty, thamese border was bombed by imis- 
is tend ' mae 
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think any | Ap. Australian Minister for Lxternal 
, Vier’ Mr Hasluck, that Australian anti- 
nat | oF on war demonstrations were part 
no more "in| Co, late America Month” organised by 
rkers Jef |}! MUnists in Hanoi. 
: “ meter states: 
is have Cog = ANere may have been such a decla- 
s of some Mor pation in Hanoi - we certainly had no 
inds in ‘hee tere of this prior to Mr Hasluck's 
ndustry., (nct) 4.ttement. The Vietnam Day Commit- 
s. Mr Spr ater tor \Victoria) was formed in response 
Meath | Cp? Tequest from the Vietnam Day 
i it,2°Mmittee of Berkeley, California.” 
Others jj) | tay, ‘iloria Vietnam Day Committee, 
wker side 4 . the letter, was formed from a 
ymmuting ooh labor number of religious, student, 
ui Mp at civic and peace organisations. 
rovides Avil tro t8luck’s charge of Communist con- 
yorkers Sy aye Shas ho factual basis.” 
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Being an extension to the Vatican 


place before and after the Selima-to- 
Montgomery “freedom walk’ — last 
March. All but two of the charges carry 
the death penalty upon conviction. 
Amone those arrested was Mr Jaines 
Webb, a field secretary for the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference of Dr 
Martin Lather King. Sheri! Clark said 
that the o.hers arrested were local 
workers for the Student Non-violent Co- 
ordinaung Comnmnttee (SNCC), 

* * 
The os Angeles district attorney’s 1,300- 
page report on the Watts riots in Los 
Angeles in August claims that the trouble 
began when a negro woman wearing a 
smock was arrested, the Daily Mail re- 
ported last Saturday. A crowd of ne- 
groes who saw the arrest thought that 
the girl was pregnant. In fact she wore 
the smock for her work as a barber's 
assistant. 
Originally it was thought the riots 
started from the arrest of two brothers 
for a driving offence. But witnesses have 


Race clause goes 
after negro death 


Birmingham, Alabama, has struck out a 
race clause from its ambulance contracts, 
following the death of a negro who had 
been left at the roadside with his les 
severed after an accident; a white ambu- 
lance driver had refused to take hiin to 
hospital. 

The deleted clause stated that a white 
ambulance service need not pick up 
negroes, and vice versa. The driver has 
since heen sacked. - 1. F. Stone’s Weekly. 


told investigators that the erowd which 
had gathered to protest about ihe 
brothers’ arrest would have dispersed 
if the police had not arrested the 
woman in the sineck, 20-year-old Joyce 
Anne Gaines, for allegedly spittings ata 
policeman. The news that the police had 
wrested and manhandled a ° pregnant 


woman” travelled quickly through 
Watts, the nepro  distriet of bos 
Angeles 


The attorney's report says that it was 
probably not Miss Gaines who spat at 
the police. The arrested brothers, 
Marquette and Ronald Frye, are cleared 
by the report of provoking the riot. The 
huighway patrolinen who arrested then 
are exonerated of any “criminal be 
haviour.” 

* 2 * 
Protest marches on courthouses in the 
Deep South are being planned by civil 
rights groups in the United States. The 
courthouses selected are ones at which 
all-white juries have acquitted whites 
charged with offences against negroes. 
Martin Luther King wants offences 
against civil nghts workers made a 
federal crime, This would remove such 
cases from the local courts. In an ap- 
peal to President Jolmson he will quate 
the history of civil rights crimes in the 
South in the past ten years. 

* + » 


The New York Times, October 2, re- 
ported that the Alabama authorities have 
scheduled a December trial for the ac- 
cused murderers of the Rey James J. 
Reeb, although the prosecutor says the 
chances of a conviction are very doubt- 
ful. 
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Civil rights workers accused of rape 


If the defendants are acquitted of the 
Killing of the minister, which took place 
last March in Selma, it will inean that 
there have been acquittals in all three 
murders of. civil rights workers in Ala- 
Dame this year. 
Blanchard McLeod, the solicitar who 
will prosecute the three accused, ad- 
mitted that the State’s case was very 
weak. Ite said there was ory one witness 
who reports being able to identify the 
defendants as the men who attacked 
dames KReeb. He added that the wit- 
ness had been “in an asylum for eight 
years previously.” 

‘ . Ca 
The New York Times, October 30-31, 
reported that a civil rights protest march 
in Lincolnton, Georgia, was halted by a 
group of about 45 negro labourers fast 
Friday, 
The neyroes told the demonstrators that 
their children were afraid ta attend 
classes at the segregated county schoal 
“because of this marching.” The labour. 
ers, applauded by a few onlooking 
whites, alsa warned the marchers that 


they would never “turn these white 
folks around.” 
The demonatrators debated with the 


negroes for about an hour and a half - 
then turned back. {ft fs believed this is 
the first tune a civil rights demonstra: 
tion has been stopped by uwegroes. 
Mayor Harry Stewart of Lincolnton, an 
automobile dealer, stood betund the 
labourers during part of the debate with 
the marchers. He indicated he had no 
knowledge of how the workers had been 
organised, but declined to answer 
specific questions. 
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Youth campaign against hunger 


Pat Arrowsmith writes: 


“T believe that every man... has the 
right to be free from hunger, disease, 
poverty and ignorance. I know that 
man has accumulated the scientific 
knowledge .. . to make this freedom 
a reality. I realise that unless these 
problems are tackled immediately .. . 
they may he the cause of unrest, con- 
flict and ultimately war. I pledge my 
support to the Youth Against Hunger 
campaign,” 


So runs the declaration Jaunched on 
October 26 to mark the starting point 
of a 2)-week anti-hunger campaign - 
the British contribution ta the Young 
World Mobilisation Appeal which is 
under way in 60 or 70 “ Western” 
countries, 


Erica Spinney, the campaign secretary, 
said that hundreds of young peaple had 
already signed this declaration. It was 
more than just another petition; it 
showed that young people can have a 
say in governmenl. The eampalgn was 
also educational, and by the time it 
ends in mid-March, “ something will have 


emerged that will be worth carrying an.” 
The central aim of the project is to 
enable young people to take part in over: 
seas ald. Can we Win the War?, the 
campaign brochure, lists organisations 
for voluntary service overseas, and other 
ways in which peeple cau help the 
campaign, Quizzes are belong held on 
the theme, “the developing world.” A 
feach-in has already heen held: on 
October 21, nearly 200 students, mainly 
from teacher training colleges and teeh- 
nical schools, spent 74 hours discussing 
and listening to a wide range of speak- 
ers on overseas aid and develapment. 


The brochure also outlines the “ ‘Pen 
Talents " monoy-Taising scheme. One of 
the practical alms of the campaizn is 
to create a £16,000 fund for loans to 
Nigeria. The money will previde youn 
Nigerian farmers with teols, seed amd 
livestock, as well as & proyramme of 
hasic agricultural education. Derbyshire, 
for Instance, propases to send a mobile 
fli untt ia four Nigerian young farm- 
érs' clubs. The “Ten Talents" scheme 
will help to raise the money by lending 
young people here ten shillings, which 


they will put ta work to make £4 within 
a month. Sugeasilana in the brochure 
are, for girls, knitting, sewing or take: 
yaaking; for bays, cleaning tars, garde 
ings ar mending bicycles. The fund haa 
gat of ta a good start with a donation 
of £100 from a private firm, 


The campaign is getting yoo) suppart 
from secondary madern and technical 
schools, anid Erica Spinney js trying ta 
invalve young industrial warkers in i. 
With the help of teachers, youth officars 
and club leaders, Jocal committees have 
beaa formed in many parts of the 
country. 


In the naderdevelaped countries then 
Kelves, the carapalzn ia one af selbhelp, 
with shidents and yeung people daing 
voluntary constructive work. There is 
no scheme, however, for young peaple 
from these countries to help in the 
relatively unmlerdeveloped parts of the 
developed cauntries, lika tha Western 
Isles or West Virginia. 

Farther 


infaurmation: Youth Against 


Hunger campaign. iv Northumberland 


Avenne, Landen W.C.2. 
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Joan Harcourt 


Tennis shoes and monkey-puzzle trees 


Like a repertory company husbanding 
its Jimiled mumber of props, Elizabeth 
Taylor has used over and over again 
the same features in the landscape of 
her sombre tales, From her earliest 
novel, AL Mrs Lippineote’s and first short 
stories (which originally appeared in 
women’s magazines) to the more recent 
- and more polished - productions, we 
can build up the picture until we have 
coraplete the little Thames-side village 
with its towpath and two kinds of pub, 
and, moving in more closely, the mon- 
key-puzzle tree on the lawn, tennis 
shoes drying on the window sill, children 
darting naked under the garden hose, 


even, at high flood, swans swimming 
through open front doors. 

course she sometiines explores 
farther afield, but she is never absent 
from her village long. There is no call 
for the exotic in Mrs Taylor’s world. 
For, as she uses a domestic English 
background, so she focuses on a particu- 
lar segment of society. 
Elizabeth Taylor writes about the stock- 
broker belt: public school is in the back- 
ground, commuting to the city is stand- 
ard practice, but she never deals with 
these things as such. She is writing in 
terms of class, but the privileges are 
searcely considered. Human nature is 


Peter Bowering 


The moment the prisoner 
leaves the dock 


They All Come Out . Rehabilitation of 
the Ex-Criminal by G. M. F. Bishop. 
(George Aen & Unwin, 183s.) 

It ifs a common complaint amongst pris- 
oners that those who sentence them 
have little or no knowledge of life in- 
side prison. Whatever the truth of this, 
Mrs Bishop could claim to be an ex- 
ception; for nineteen years a magistrate 
and prison visitor, she has concerned her- 
self with every aspeet of prison life and, 
what is more important, has had first- 
hand experience of the problems of after- 
care. Her book is, at once, a plea that 
more should be done far the discharged 
prisoner, and an open invitation to the 
general public to actively participate tn 
the rchabiiitation of men and women 
newly released from prison. 


The opening chapters are Intended to 
be something of a beginner's guide to 
life inside. As a visiling magistrate, Mrs 
Bishop is fully aware of the injustices 
of the prison system: the fact that sad- 
ism ead mental cruelty can and do exist 
In the minds of those in a position of 
authority; the doctors who fail to realise 
that the prisoner is “ just as sensitive to 
pain and illness as an outside patient”; 
he officers who indulge in the ocea- 
sional “beating-up” which is subse- 
uently reported as self-inflicted; and 
the jll-effects of these incidents on the 
prisoners themselves. She insists that 
rehabijitation must begin the moment the 
prisoner leaves the dock; but her ac- 
eount is marred by a too ready accep- 
tance of the official view, that a measure 
of rehabilitation can be achieved within 
the limits of the present system. 


In attempting to be fair to both sides 
she lapses into the occasional under- 
stutement. On what Ian Horobin has re- 
eently deseribed as the “Home Ollice 
devotion to the praphylactic properties 
of urine,” she writes: 


“Some may feel that the style of in- 
cluded toilets in the cells of United 
States prisons and of some on the 
continent is a far better way and coukl 
well boa adapted here. One criticism 
against it is that there is the possibi- 
lity of drain bk through the 
misuse of toilets, but other countries 
where such cell equipment is used, 
have not found this an insuperable 
harrier to better facilities.” 


“ Slopping-out” ig one of the more de- 


Shorter notice 


No Hasy Walk to Freedom, by Nelson 
Maials (Heinemann 21s, paperback 
is tbh.) 


These articles, speeches and trial addres- 
seu, edited by Huth First, give a vivid 
picture of resistance to apartheid jn 
South Africa. Covering a period of ten 
years from 1984 to 1963, they show the 
evolution of Mandela's bellef in violence 
8 @ necessary part of the struggle. 


ADAM ROBERTS 


grading aspects of prisow Life and it 
seenis purposeless to talk of rehabilita- 
tion while this medieval practice re- 
mains in its present form. The point 
which emerges from Mrs Bishop’s book, 
although she doesn’t adinit it herself, is 
that prison contributes little or nothing 
to the rehabilitation of the prisoner; if 
this is undertaken al all, it is left to 
a small handful of dedicated individuals 
who take it upon themselves to look 
after the prisoner once he is freed. 

Mrs Bishop is herself one of these dedi- 
cated individuals and once on the sub- 
ject of after-care she is on firm ground. 
She pioneered what was essentially a 
club for ex-prisoners. Her club merits 
distinction firstly because it was self- 
supporting: this was achieved largely 
through the proceeds of a small café 
which was attached to the premises. And 
what is perhaps more significant, it was 
run almost entirely with the help of 
voluntary labour. 
The main object of the club was to bridge 
the gap between the time when the 
prisoner is released, with the regulation 
five shillings in his pocket, to the time 
when he has fixed lodgings, a regular 
job and a settled place in society, It Is 
a sad comment on prison life that, far 
from preparing a man for these difficult 
days, it renders him totally unfit to carry 
out even the simplest acts of everyday 
life, and that our society is only too 
unwilling to lend a helping hand. 

It is a truism that many "a prisoner's 
sentence begins when he leaves prison.” 
As Mrs Rishap points out, it is by the 
very nature of things that the mare 
serious affender receives the least after- 
care. It is these men who form the hard 
core of recidivism. Mrs Bishop is well 
versed in the kind of erisis which 
afflicts the majority of ex-prisoners and 
the club was organised to provide a per- 
manent centre for those in difficulties. 
She sees no objection to ex-prisoners get- 
ting together. Frequently the only 
friends the released nan has are those 
he has known inside, and the only peo- 
ple really capable of understanding his 
problems are those with a common ex 
perience, 

The problems of after-care are not easily 
salved, as Mrs Bishop’s book shows, and 
the question remains as to how many of 
these problems are inherent in the 
prison system itself; bul, until the au- 
thorities give serious thought to the 
whole question of what to do with the 
sentenced criminal, the discharged pris- 
oner remains with us. As Mrs Hishop 
gays, “Something wil] have to be pro- 
vided that is more suited to the needs 
of ex-prisoners than anything we have 
so far been able ta achieve,” Her exper!- 
ment in aftercare is clearly a step in 
the right direction, and it is one in 
which each of us can play an active part. 
When a man Is discharged the law has 
finished with him. For the moment, the 
next step Wes in qur hands. 

Peter Bowering works with the British 


Council Institute in Milaa. He formerly 
worked ag a lecturer in a Britlsh prison, 


Mrs Taylor’s province, and dealing with 
its workings in a particular class is a 
form of economy, like the furniture of 
her landscapes. Her interest lies below 
the sociological surface, but it is that 
very surface which is in part responsible 
for the attitudes lurking below. 

As she so often sets the same background 
to her stories, so Mrs Taylor also tends 
to explore a handful of themes and 
dwell on strikingly similar characters. 
A thread of fatalism and the inability 
of love to meet it, lie at the heart of 
much of her work. While we strive to 
make small decisions, the big decisions 
are Inaking themselves. This philosophy 
is most often seen in the gentle middle- 
aged woman who is at the centre of so 
many of the stories, While others strive 
to hammer out life to their own pattern, 
she remains the orbit, often shadowy, 
around whom they dance, aware of the 
conflicts without and often within her, 
but herself presenting a seemingly ac- 
quiescent aspect to the world. Loneliness 
enshrouds each of Mrs Taylor’s charac- 
ters, a condition often obscured by the 
social demands of the situation. 


Elizabeth Taylor writes with a predomi. 
nantly feminine sensibility, and conse- 
quently her female figures are often more 
real than the minale. But there is nothing 
languid or cloying about the atmusphere 
she creates. Her style is incomparably 
light in tone, almost casual, and there 
is an undercurrent of humour always 
ready to cut the drama down to size. 


Youth, and the nuances of adolescent 
response to middle age, is one of pre- 
occupations. She sees no easy opposites 
in the minds of the young. Resentment, 
hostility, dependence and love fight to 
make themselves felt all at once, and 
she sheds a shrewd light on the miseries 
of growing up. Her understanding bears 
the stamp of instinct rather than Freud. 
There is, in fact, a period quality about 
Mrs Taylor's writing, as if she has more 
in common with the world of I, M. 
Forster than that of her actual contem- 
porarics. Nothing really topical is men- 
tioned, politics never touched upon in 
any real sense, the war no visible part 
of memory, comfortable private incomes 
never seem to be threatened. Es- 
pecially, sex is treated with a decorum 
rare these days. The occasional au pair 
girl is all we have of the sixties. 
While sharing her feminine concerns, 
WWizabeth Taylor stands in sharp con- 
trast to a writer like Mary McCarthy, 
who is about the game age, and yet 
whose novels show a fierce interest in 
contemporary conflict. Mary McCarthy's 
women feei the weight of emancipation 
on their souls. The women in an Fliza- 
beth Taylor novel often have time on 
their hands. Where an Elizabeth Taylor 
heroine might seek a very private solu- 
tion to her dilemma, Mary McCarthy's 
would strike out, often only to be met 
by a wall, but she would go down batter. 
ing that wall, 

The only person in an Elizabeth Taylor 
novel who is consistently free is the 
family cook, encountered over and over 
again, always independent and free from 
involvement in family tensions, although 
perhaps an integral member of the 
household. She invariably bas dreams of 


Tribune 


is not the most pacific of 
left-wing weeklies 


It is angry, turbulent, and 
sometimes intolerant - but 
never of vegetarians,  {flat- 


earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers 
every Friday from all 
newsagents Is 


or take advantage 
special offer 


of this 


her own (often, to travel) which satis 
her sense of the marvellous, and in UF 
act of cooking, she appeases her desire @ 
create, But she is mostly free in choo 
ing to live alone, without the encil 
brance of another person’s frailties 2 
dreains. 

In Elizabeth Taylor’s recently published 
collection of short stories," many of Wit 
familiar characters are missing ane || 
perversely find the collection disappoll 
ing. Perversely, because here Mrs ‘18 
lor exhibits her virtuosity perhaps | 
ter than ever before. But too many it 
the stories lean on neurosis for thé 
development, as does the title story, ie 
there is a surprising excursion into 
land and lives of the poor. One ‘ft 
uneasy with Mrs Taylor as one’s gull’ 
here. It is as if she has stepped outst. 
her own class, in an attempt to inves 
gate artificially what she has done 
ready by instinct, in another regio! 


However, at least three of the twell 
stories in the collection bear the me 
touch of Mrs Taylor’s best work. : 
dust-jacket to the book does no seFv¥ly 
to the quality of “In A Different Ligh, 
by describing it as “a quiet comedy, 
It is funny only if the spectacle Obi 
man timidly fulfilling a lifelong aM, 
tion to visit Greece, and subsequer 
being ridiculed by his wife for 7. 
pathetic attempts to master the 
guage, is funny. It is really the 5) 
of 4 man who has had a vision he 
never recapture, : 
The only familiar character appearing 4 
the new collection is a rather special 


version of the young, whom we also | hi 


counter at greater leisure in In A oy) 
mer Season, Araminta in the nv, 
Arabella in the story, is beautiful, 4+ | 


7 & i it | 
felligent, selfish. Jler reactions et | 


in her indifference, 
care about maintaining an image of | 
self. She thus marks herself off, av inf | 
so doing, draws others to her, unset" 
older people as much as the youns: 1 


is as if she were newly hatched in ™j, fe 


century, without the past common ig | 
the others, This very cuntemporaty % | 
is, however, always seen from the ? 
side, unlike Mrs Taylor's other chal 
ters, Seen through the eyes of those * v9. 
a more predictable response, she FéPis 
sents a threat. Like the cook, 5M 
free of emotional responsibility, io 
unlike the cook, we never really # 
why. 

a 


A | 
Elizaheth Taylor has been writing fot y 
number of years, hut it is only recePly 
that she has been taken serious Ol ig 
in this country. (In Ameriea she seta) 
to have been read widely for some Ug 
The very quietness of ed writing wg 
have prolonged the days of her "gs 
parative obscurity here, Howevel ye 
she continues her compassionate P'ine 
of the unimaginative middle clagseS leg 
graft may take on our conscious’ ny 
more surely perbaps than that. of ns 
of her more insistent contemparall 
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Rhodesian crisis 


v 

The use of the Royal Commission as a 
device to gain time in Rhodesia can only 
Ne useful if the interval is used con- 
Structively. Certain mininum require- 
Ments - before we concede independence 
* heed to be spelt out. Public opinion 
M Britain needs to be mobilised behind 
Ne principle of one man, one vote, 
fo determine the future povernment of 
Rhodesia ag a condition for conceding 
Mdependence. ‘This is the nuh of the 
Ontention between ourselves and the 
Present government in Rhodesia and we 
Must make it plain, both ta them ard 
the forun of world opinion, thal on no 

qycount will we settle for anything less. 
the Royal Commission may take about 
aN months to reach conclusions and 
Short its findings, Not a preat deal of 
ane but perhaps enough for opinion 
“a his country to have a greater under- 
‘landing of the simple issue of majority 
Tle for the Africans in Rhodesia. We 
Must take the opportunity presented hy 
‘thy Short. interval of time to prepare 
nie Bround for a solution which will ulti- 
Mtely avoid violence and bloodshed. 
bog eormed public, standing firm on a 
fie won of principle which safeguards 
alin Principle of a true democracy, is 
ie: ost a prerequisite for ensuring a 

ne feful, political solution to the crisis. 
Public campaign should be kept 
© and should ernphasise the follow- 
‘ie Minimum requirements for an in- 
Pendent Rhodesia. 
“Steps must be taken by the Rhodesian 
“ariiament to ensure that adult sii- 
Tage be granted. We should campaign 

, ON the slogan - “one man, one vote.” 


“The Land Apportionment Act must be 
: repealed and job restrictions lifted, 
The Law and Order (Maintenance) Act 
Must be changed so that men cannot 
i detained or restricted without trial. 
ne African. jeaders, and their followers, 
jy id he asked to give an undertaking 
» novel yi A their political activities non- 
n Lire Pt ae ently and then = released imimedi- 
beaut ru ve Mely. 
bactions owe! , Would propose that members of Parli- 
cept hey my ment should be canvassed and their 
nstroury nes | niblic support gained for these minimum 
ve phn: does! jgtirements. Each of the politieal par- 
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oly) Should be asked to make categorical 
image of Ma | stateme supp Mee ealeniniane 
Mf off, a0 i | and nts of support. The trade unions 


a6 tink | 4,4 the churches should be asked to give 
‘ha et , ee support. The constituency parties 
tched in i en d be sent a letter asking them to 


0's'"Sider declaring public support f 

ni tha a ppo or 
Yon irl ingot requirements. After the first 
ae the Ob ith, an assessment can be made of 


other chatty etree eet, needs to be done. 
A she rept Uv Culford Gardens, Loudon 8,W.3, 
cook, she ul i! have 
nsibilitys nof i Osse 


started to collect names, ad- 
> really Woni ®$ and qualifications of people who 
Tet ak is met he prepared to go to Rhodesia 
| PB? in a crash programme if the 
writing {oly to hen Bovernment. could be persuaded 
only receMYy | op ugurate one. Such a programme, if 
rious NOW as peMised on a large enough scale, might 
ica she see @. With the nationalist leaders to co-operate 
yr some iy ty a Others who alsa want to see majority 
* writiNs lane | Wy} and the offer of the programme 
of her O's lig also put Tan Smith in an even 
Howevel ne on, WStifiable position than his present 
sionate PMne bye, Most of all, it could provide a sound 
Je classe: oes tm, (OF democracy and lead to majority 
conscioustiny (O45. 10 the not too distant future. 
that of @ inp OUSly there are great difficulties 
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eh | oly. ; é 
‘teomporarl’™ | ia Olveds put the situation is urgent. An 
dus beg committee has been forned in 
» and Wie iting Ster University, and we are circuta- 


Urq? forms to other universities and 
\ wane gfollenes. We noe to De able 
i ) th 000 names and a detailed plan 
PRIBUNE Naver Prime Minister by the end of 
‘ : Yome oer: 
’ jing Sladents of education in Leicester 
nit the inoment teaching English to 
$1) Tovatants from Iidia and Pakistan. 
thee ate helping us. 
tyeec, @re 1,400 people doing voluntary 
La fey ets service this year. Next year’s 
fee ‘ona {8 Planned at 1,800. 1f half of these 
Nie: RO diverted to Rhodesia and an- 
ye T 2.000 sent out, we should be a 
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the problem. May 1 urge interested 
readers tO write to us: the more “ yol- 


» 


unteers ” we have, the preater the pres 
sure we can put on the Writish povern 
ment. 

Grahant Chadwick, 

Beaumont Hall, Stoughton Drive South, 
Leicester, 


Prison reform 

Riveryone in the Prison Reform Counc 
would, {£ think, agree with John Bayp- 
worth (October 20) that prisons shuwld 
be abolished, or at least changed out 
of all recognition to cope with the few 
hundred reathy dangerous people mn 
prisen. Prisons case many more prob- 
lems than they salve, and prisoners are 
really in need of protection from a 
vengeful society, whose collective poilt 
und hypocrisy would make any prisoner 
seem angelic 

But while prisons exist, why wash our 
hands of the unfortunate inmates 
(serews and prisoners)? At no lane have 
we said the system is basically sound, 
and we very much hope that the Royal 
Commission on the Penal Systent will 
eventually uphold our attack on the 
unnatural, barharic monasticism of jails, 
whether closed or open. 

Inven if the improvements in conditions 
ure marginal, at least they can be fought 
for now - and those who are obliged to 
renin in jail need not sufter the humb 
ations John Papworth put up with. it 
would have been samething tu haye tea 
at eight, instead of that wretched 
CHO 

Incidentally, the Council has no formal 
connection with the Comittee of 100, 
though the latter’s activities gave rise 
to the Council’s rebirth, 

Trevor Hatton, Hon Treasurer, 

Prison Reform Counell, 

18) Algernon Road, London S.EL18. 


Fluoride 


Mr J. A. ades’s special pleading (Oe- 
tober 22) on behalf of fluoridation of 
walter supplies is not convineing. There 
is a vast difference between naturally 
ocenrring caleium fluoride and artifi- 
cially added sodium fluoride, and no- 
where is there uny evidence as to the 
long-term safety of added fluoride, 
Kitoride circulates in the hlood through. 
out the body and nobody knows how it 
may affect tissues and body processes in 
the long run. We do know that it impairs 
certain cells and enzymes, that it aceu- 
mulates, and that peaple vary enormous- 
ly in their ability to get rid of it. In 
other words, there is doubt as ta its 
safety, 

There is much evidence to show that 
children brought up in high fluoride 
concentration areas have permanent 
teeth just as had as children in other 
areas. Lack of fluoride is not the cause 
of dental decay. 

it is sheer effrontery to suggest that 
only a vacal minority is oppased to 
fluoridation. The truth is that only a 
dictatorial minority is seeking te im- 
pose fluoridation on the consumer 
whether he wants it or not. Mr Mades, 
or anybody else, is perfectly at liberty 
to fake fluoride in any concentration 
they please - they have no right whatso- 
ever ta force other people, many af 
them without teeth, to take it also. 

Mrs Nora C. Turnbull, 

74 Rothwell Road, 

Newcastle-apon-Tyne 2. 


Methods 


There is a good deal of talk about re- 
search in the peace movement. Is it 
nat time we did seme research info the 
question of how we can best put over 
the pacifist message to the public? I 
seems that at leust HOS of the pacifist 
message spoken and written ges to 
those whe already believe in it. Does 
the public upprove aur publicity meth- 
ods? How is it that organisations such 
as Jehovah's Witnesses, with a more un- 
usual approach fo Jife than ourselves, 
have managed to pain such huge numbers 
of supporters? Their methods include 
door to doar canvassing. 

Mervyn ‘Pazgart, 

10 Fairield South, 

Kingston, Surrey. 


Poverty and profit 


Barnaby Martin (letters, October 22) is, 
of course, righi in regarding the cvaen- 
quest of warld poverty ag a miatter for 


particularly 


international  planmwig 
planning of world trade. As far, back 
as 1959, aller a catastrophic drop in the 
price of primary products, Dr Day Tam 
nmuicskjold gave his dire warning: 
“A Vath of five per cent in the average 
of their (the under-developed coun 
tries) export prices is approximately 
eqhivaient to the enture flow of capi 
tul which they receive not only from 
the fntermational Bank Loans, hut 
from all ather public and private toans 
and govermimnent grants,” 
What Barnaby Martin falls to recoymnise, 
is, J think, that the profit mative, which 
he deplores, should tiself! be Larnessed 
to the campaign against world poverty. 
Oaly as the “hungry milliens ” are en: 
abled to struggle upwards can they pro- 
vide the qmarket for Western fechnical 
equipment and culfural requirements. 
Some slight initial sacrifice there way be: 
a Willingness on the part of the developed 
colmtries to reorientate their own in 
dustry fo co-operate rather than to 
compete. But without such a market the 
affluent society is itself doomed 
Much research is being carried on in 
Britam, Others are better equipped than 
I to speak of ihe work of the Ministry 
for Overseas Development, af the Over- 
seas Development Institute, the United 
Nations Association, the Working Group 


on Intermediate Technology. Certainly 
War an Want has recognised since its 


inception that some stabilisatian of workt 

prices, same initial steps toward a warld 

econanie order, are priority numtber une 

for those who seek {0 stainp ont hunger 

throughout the workd. 

One first step has been proposed this 

week. Speaking at an International Co- 

operation Week teach-in at Timingham, 

Mr eath, leader of the Oppasition, 

astute: 
“The four groups (The United States, 
the European Economie Conmiuinity, 
the Soviet black and the Common 
wealth) must vet logether. Hach must 
be prepared to move a certain way 
from their present and sometimes his. 
toric positions, in arder to give a fair 
deal te the developing countries, com- 
hined with an equitable distributian 
of responsihility among themselves ” 
(Times, October 29). 

This statement has received litle press 

publicity, Te could have world-shaking 

consequences. 

Olwen Battorsby, 

Research and Flekt Worker, 

War on Want, 

ff Madeley Road, London W.8. 


internationalism 

Too often goes parties (inehiding 
my own) only pay Jipservice to interna 
tionalism. | sugeest that people, of all 
politics and of none, press the govern- 
ment to ratify the following interna- 
tional conventions as a practical contri. 
bution {fo international Cooperation 
Year. 

UN Conventions not ratified by UR. 

1, Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide 
(December 0, 1948), 

2. Convention for the Be ae af 
Traffic in Persons and the pipiation 
of Prostitution in Others (Mareh 21, 
i950). 

3. Convention on the Potitical Rights of 
Women (March 4, 1053), 
4.100 Equal Renuneration 
tian (1B51}. 
5. Convention on Declaration af Death 
af Missing Persons (April 6, 1980) and 
the Protoeel far extending the Valldity 
of the Convention Glanuary 28, 1957). 
fi. Convention on Consent ta Marriage, 
Minimum Age for Marriage and Hegis: 
tration oof Marriages (December 10, 
1903). 

7. Canvention an jhe Recevery Abroad 
af Mainienanes (June 26, 1046). 

& Paeifle Settlement for Tnternational 
Disputes (April 28, 1040). 


Conyen- 


f. Convention an the Hecogninen and 
inforcement af the Foronm Arbitral 


Awards (June 10, 1858). 

10. European Convention on Interna 
tional Cammercial Arbitration (Aprlj 2), 
161). 

li, Convention an the Tteduchen af 
StutHlessness {August 30, 1981), 

12, Profoce! regulating the Cultivation 
of the Poppy Plant lane 2d, 1984). 

It, Vienna Convention pn Coneniar Re 
lnfione (April 24, 163). . ; 
14.1L0 Convention again! Diserimina- 
tien in Enipioyment (168). 
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Council of Rarape Conventions aei ratl- 


hed, 

L. Jurisdiction of the Court af thanian 
Rights 

2. Rosht of indrvidual application to the 
above. 


uw dextraditian, 

4, Leal assistance ; 

5. Comaerend Arbitration. i 

6. Setilement of Disputes. re 7: 

7. Movennent of Versous. 

8, Hefugee visas. 

Ben Whitukher, 

prospective Labour candidate, Whanp- ig 
stead, B| 

l hini’s Benel Walk, Temple, EC. 


ea ma { 
Magna Carta iF 
1 must spolovise for an errar in my 
feller (October Jo) protesting aainet 
the inkutuan severity af Gearge Mlake's 
sentence, My memory had telescoped the 
spirit of Mauroa Carta wilh the letter ef i} 
the US Constitution. The phrase “ erue) i 
and unusual punishinents ° is frana the . 
8th Amendment ta the Constituuian of 
the United States. Ch, XX of Magna Oa, 
Carta states: i 
“A freeman shall pot be amerced for 
a stnall offence, except in sceerdance 
with the devree of the offesee; and : 
for a vrave offence he shall be amereed oa 
in vecordance with the vravity af his ab a 
Ofience, yet savings always his * cot nS, 
tenement’ * (his ancestral free: 1 
hold). 
K. V. Saaipson, 
38 Canynie Square, Bristol &. 


Fascists Be 
Land a few others have been complinig ste 
& list of the many people and crauny a 
within the faseist movement, and the + ue 
places where they are prominent. Any- 
one who can supply names, addresses 
and photos of such people shouwh} send sis 
therm fo the address below. Wiad 
Mike Shrapnel, ra 
c/o 2 Roston Sireet, Notthurtann. | i 


+ 
* 
{ 


’ ee 
Those flatworms ai 
Me and my flatworms .. , Last week | 
wullined the anazing facts abaut the 
Hatworur’s methods af reproduction and 
sald Fo would show that diis hind of dlp 
sertation is a reasonable hoxin for an 
appeal for funis in Peace News. Now 
the editor is making ine stick to fily 
proinise. Here goes, 
A wajor fact about the flatworm is lis clay 
nih, whieh ia not in ts head bat hee 
in the middie of itv body. This meang ; i 
that the daiwerm lacks co-wrdination Iq 
time. (Don't ak me why, but ENT) 
assared thia in the case.) UW steaply hws 
to luck about In dirty water and wait for 
sonte swaller creatures to pass by withia 
eating range. 
Man, an the othar hand, has the ad- 
vantage, bh common whh whales and 
other manunaly, of belng able ta ed 
ordinate i time, Te is ahle ta plan 
things out. At ihe same Ume, tian had 
tered ta depart fram other creatures an 
hig range of the evelutionary seale by 
tieveloping a very strang brain, This, 
combined with having so many other 
organs slung in his face, hax tended to 
fiake hia head-doninated create wha 
has to 8 large extent lost pad with 
ihe rest of hin body, 
Head deninatiog, in iy apisiga, pre- 
duces War, To will ndmit that the head 
fing His part to play in man’s aetivides, 
bul ones the head tekesa full control it 
tvnds (0 get a Wit careless about the 
hidy - particularly ather poaple’s, e.g. 
hombing Vietnamese villagers in the nanie 
af ideolany. 
Var fetched? Maybe. But maybe the 
position we have token op ja Poaee (e { 
News is in the fast analygie an alfpmpt | 
ty gel man to evelve in a different dhee = oa 
tiad from the one he seetas sa get in at i 
present. Please helpus. faa! 

TOM MIRA TIL, 


tetel since Fabruary 


contributions this week £19 6 2 ¢ 
Fiease send cheques etc (payabla = 

to Peace Nawa Ltd to Mertyn Turner, i 
§ Caledonian Raad London Nl 
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Pat Arrowsmith writes: October 24-30 
was UN/ICY week. Douglas Smith, the 
United Iingdom ICY Secretary, de- 
eribed jit as “International Co-opera- 
tiun year in microcosm: a brief period 
of “hiotting, up” the year’s activities. 

On October 25 a seminar entitled “ The 
UN ain iocus,” held at Church House, 
Westminster, was attended by about 450 
people, mainly from the universities. 
fhe speakers included James Cameron 
and Sean MacBride, Secretary-General of 
the International Commission of Jurists. 


Birmingham groups 
combat racialism 


On Sunday, October 24, ten members of 
the Birmingham Anarchist Group and 
the West Midlands Committee of 100 
held an informa] meeting with two rep- 
resentutives of the West Indian Unity 
Association, the chairman, Luther 
Thomas, and the vice-chairman, George 
Williams. The purpose of the meeting 
was to discover what amount of racial 
prejudice and discrimination exists in 
the Birmingham area and to examine 
ways of dealing with it. 


In a very stimulating exchange of views 
a number of points emerged. Luther 
Thomas and George Williams felt that 
colour prejudice was often caused by 
misunderstanding on the part of white 
people, rather than by real hostility. 
There have heen cases where publicans 
have served coloured people in the pub- 
lic bar, but not in the smoke room, for 
fear of offending the “ upper crust” who 
frequent the smoke room, Complaints 
to the hreweries owning the public 
houses usually elicit nothing more than 
a denial of any colour prejudice. but it 
would seem that the tactic is effective, 
for these places seldom give any further 
trouble. 


Luther Thomas said that he would be 
reticent to oppose a publican’s applica- 
tion for a licence on the grounds that he 
practised racial discrimination and 
would regard such an action as a last 
resort, At the same time he expressed 
cynicism about the conciliation proce- 
St proposed by the Labour govern- 
ment. 


Indeed, there is widespread disillusion- 
ment with the Labour Party among the 


‘members of the West Indian Unity Asso- 


ciation, For many of them socialism 
ha always stood for the equalityof all 
men, but nowsthe.Labour~Party has 
shown itself by its actions to be no hetter 
than the Conservatives in this respect. 
There has been a general loss of faith 
in politicians and there has been some 
talk of standing Independent candidates 
to represent the views of the immigrant 
community. 


The natural consequence of this disillu- 
slonment is a trend towards direct 
actionist thinking, and the meeting dis- 
cussed sit-ins, pickets and boycotts aimed 
at places practising racial discrimination. 
There was, however, considerable sup- 
ae for the present CARD drive to get 
mmigrants on to the voters’ rol) to give 
any candidate who takes a racialist line 
a sound defeat. The feeling was that it 
might, in certain cases, he worthwhile 
to volte against certain candidates, 


As a result of the success of this meet- 
ing a further one is being arranyed at 
which the Indian Workers’ Association 
will also be represented. Anyone inter- 
estad in attending this meeting should 
contact elther the Birmingham Anarchist 
Group (Secretary; Peter Neville, 12 
South Grove, Birmingham 23) ar the 
West Midlands Committee of 100 (Sec- 
retary; Paul James, 50 Windemere 
Road, Birmingham 21). 
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UN/ICY week in Britain 


The purpose of the seminar, Douglas 
Smith said, was to smash the “ stained 
glass window” attitude to the UN: to 
make a practical examination to find out 
what is wrong with it. He hopes that, as 
a result, the United Nations Association 
may have learnt something useful about 
how to improve the UN. 


Other events included a_ teach-in on 
overseas aid at Birmingham University, 
addressed by Edward Heath, and a Tra- 
falyar Square rally in support of the 
UN, with Christopher Chataway, Jeremy 
Thorpe and George Thomson (Minister 
of State at the Foreign Office) among 
the speakers. Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
spoke on the general aims of ICY in 
Edinburgh. Eight hundred Manchester 
young people heard Prince Philip speak 
on overseas service. 


Mr Smith stressed that ICY is not “yet 
another permanent organisation,” but a 
means of accelerating interest in and 
knowledge about overseas aid, the UN, 
and other related subjects, for a brief, 
defined period. He himself will return 
to his Job in public relations at the end 
of the year. The voluntary overseas 
organisations are perpetually under- 
manned, so a central purpose of ICY in 
general and this week in particular has 
been to recruit people, skilled and un- 


Simon Community 


The Simon Community Trust, which was 
established to bring aid to homeless and 
“socially inadequate” people, has had 
to cancel some of its projects because of 
a lack of volunteers and the “ inordinate 
expense jn maintaining centres without 
consistent financial support.” The com- 
munity, which has severa) achievements 
behind it, including the publication of 
an influential report, Non-Citizens '64, 
in December last year, intends to carry 
on with its work. 


A press release states that 

*.,.4in order to recapture the original 
vision and the spirit necessary to de 
velop community living, and in an 
effort to meet the demand already 
made on the Community to assist nezt 
year with new houses In Liverpool, 
Manchester, Southsea, Cambridge and 
Yondon, we have re-formed into one 
centre ag a Worker Simon group, de- 
dicated to supporting itself and fur- 
thering the ideals of the Mission to 
the Misfit.” 


Pat Arrowsmith novel 


Jericho, Pat Arrowsmith’s first novel, 
will be published during the first weck 
in November by the Cresset Press, price 
21s. Jericho is a novel about the nuclear 
disarmament movement. It is the story 
of a group of people who conduct a 
campaign at an atomic weapons plant, 
where they spend weeks on end urging 
the workers to quit their jobs. Their 
successes and failures, their interper- 
sonal relations and conflicts are des- 
cribed. It is also the story of one or two 
workers in the plant and the effect the 
campaigners have on them, The baok 
ends with a bigg demonstration at the 
plant. 


While the story is fletion, it does reflect 
many of the experiences Pat Arrow- 
smith herself has had when organising 
similar campaigns In recent years. She 
wrote the novel while serving a six- 
month sentence last year in Holloway 
prison after organising direct action at 
Ruislip US air base at Master 1064. The 
prison authorities supplied her with the 
necessary notebooks, and she wrote a 
ortton of the book each day, after 
breakfast and after lunch. 


Bring your family and friends to the annual 


Peace News CHRISTMAS FAIR 


GIFT STALLS OF EVERY KIND % WEEKEND SHOPPING »% BUFFET LUNCHES AND TEAS yy FILM SHOW & EXHIBITION 


*& FOLK CONCERT x& ETC. 


skilled, for work in underdeveloped 


countries 


The year’s programme has been quite 
varied. In addition to meetings and con- 
ferences, special five-day courses have 
been organised for overseas students, 
journalists and diplomats, which have 
included spending a day in each political 
party headquarters, also in the House 
of Cominons; and meetings with all-party 
groups of MPs to discuss the British 
political system, in what ways it is and 
is not exportable to other parts of the 
world. 


Mr Smith has spoken on town twinning 
to about 60 town meetings convened by 
mayors; about 70 local authorities have 
decided to form links with towns in 
other countries. Birmingham has even 
embarked on town tripling. A special 
brochure on ICY devotes a considerable 
amount of space to practical suggestions 
on town twinning. 

Another publication, entitled Inter- 
national Co-operation Year in Schools, 
provides facts about overseas service 
organisations for young people. There is 
a need, Mr Smith thinks, to give young 
people precise information about how to 
set about acting internationally. Not 
enough schools, for instance, are aware 
of ail the opportunities for pupil ex- 
change with schools abroad; so ICY has 
been holding conferences to try to en- 
courage exchanges, and a= special co- 
ordinating committee has been formed 
with such organisations as Oxfam and 
UNA. Mr Smith has found that sixth 
formers tend to be the most enthusiastic 
about aiding underdeveloped countries. 
A rather different ICY project has been 
a random sample survey of au pair girls 
to try to learn more about their prob- 
lems, and the problems of teenage girls 


News in brief 


The number of British tourists visiting 
Spain during the first seven months of 
this year dropped by 23.3% compared 
with the corresponding months of 1964. 


The executive of the Fellowship Party 
has announced its first three prospective 
Parliamentary candidates for the next 
general election. They are Mr Rowland 
Dale (Swansea West), Mr James Haigh 
(Bromley) and Mr Ronald Majlone 
(Woolwich West). 

The London Committee of 100 have 
opened a fund to the memory of John 
French (whose obituary appeared in last 
week’s Peace News). 


The Manchester Council for Peace in 
Vietnam has decided to demonstrate 
every month until the war is ended. 


Camposer James Stevens, of Fulham, 
who has been withholding the 15% of 
his income tax liabilities that would go 
to pay for nuclear defence, has agreed 
to pay the balance owing on the explicit 
understanding that none of his tax pay- 
ments will fo towards nuclear defence. 
The Lancaster Peace Research Centre 
has restarted its news bulletin, News and 
Views. This contains details of a series 
of Saturday morning seminars which 
they are running during the winter, and 
information about projects the centre 
has completed or has under way. The 
bulletin is free tu members and spon- 
sors of the Centre, and is available at 
10s a year to others who wish to receive 
it. 

Maringey-Enfield Centre-Peace is almost 
completed. The centre will he stocked 
with peace literature and will be open 
on Mondays and Thursdays from 7.30 
pm, Saturday afternoons from 2.30 pm 
and Sunday mornings from 10.30 am. Tot- 
tenham und Wool Green CND groups 
have agreed to help with the staffing of 
the centre. Volunteer groups are re 
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abroad in general. Conclusions ara 
from this survey so far are that for! 
most part au pair arrangements Wal 
fairly well, but that, because this 1s M4 
invariably the case, formal contracts 

employment should always be made! 
advance. Mr Smith intends to see Ws 
the government is urged to pass a # 
to this effect. 4 
A hundred temporary ICY groups hay 
been set up, and an ICY newsletter, P 
lished three times during the yeah 
a circulation of 12,000. Many towns nit 
launched projects which will continy 
once the year itself is over - Leiceste: 
for instance, where an internation 
centre has been launched by a numbe 
of local bodies (including CND), 
specific contribution to ICY, In_ same 
cases immigrants councils have been § 


up as part of the year’s programme. | 


Civil Liberties forum 
on immigration 


Labour, Liberal and Conservatives, ©) 
jologists and lawyers will be taking Rie 
in the forum organised by Civil ue 
ties at Caxton Hall on November 8 #17 
ing at 6.30 pm. The purpose is to dial 
in detail the government White t 
on Iminigration from the Comme 
wealth. alt 
Each section of the paper will he 0%. haiting 
with separately and audience partion of » 

tion will he encouraged along tho li), Dro: 
of a teach-in. i 
The meeting is timed to coincide ¥ 
the opening of the new session of par, |W 
ment, when the government. will Hy contr: 
to indicate whether or not they intt' ex a 
to legislate in support of the policy ® ) 
lined in the White Paper. 


quired for Mondays. The address of i 
centre is 321a High Road, Wood Gretl! em bey 
N.22. yf tore 
North West CND have launched 3 DMG St me 
er’s order campaign to help keep , We 7 
finances secure. Members are 

asked to donate a specific sum of m? 

regularly to the campaign, fof 

Jane Graham, jailed for a month tte 
refusing to.pay a-fine: after, the Fg) “Sting 
Vietnam demonstrations, has been eid 
leased - somebody paid the fine. fot oa fuddne 
She is reported to be" furious.” 1" yilew. mt 
A meeting towdiscuss a campalély | 
arouse public opinion: on the, esse. 
preconditions for Rhodesian de 

ence will be held-on" Wednebtay, 2 yf!!t 
ember 10 at 5.30 pm in the HOU oy ong : 
Commons, room booked by Stan Nevith Batter 
MP. Further details from George (”™ |if 

a letter from whom is on page 11, og 

A mock trial of Lee Harvey Onthy 
alleged assassin of President Kent }s 

is to he held in London next yeat. ‘ue 

the idea of Joachim Joesten, who So jp 

ised the Warren Commission's repoty 

his boak Oswald: Assassin or Fall 

It is expected that Mark Lane, the oy 

York lawyer, wil] act as defenee cowm™,, 
Kenneth Robinson, Minister of f ait lh 
urged local authorities to put fluor No i hae 
their water supplies in a speech on ide Sih 
vember 1. Of the opposition to hue dl ap? 
tion he said, “ Never was criticis™ : 
well founded.” pei 
The Afro-Asian Conference due_ fit 
held in Algiers was postponed [@) ogi) 
second time in four months on De |fe 
ber 1. jas ts 
Prime Minister Shastri of India ly Si My 
without his evening dinner an a, evel’ |i 


as part of his “Miss a meal oy , 
week” campaign. He will continue "| jt a sz 
Monday until India's food probie Fi 

comparatively easier, rid 
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